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This 1s about a history book, 


The Story of American Democracy ... 


a text that makes clear the essential difference between 
a democratic and a totalitarian society. 


Story is a direct, dramatic, powerful book about America. It is not 
interested in the blind alleys of history however inviting they may 
appear to be. Its central interest is democracy—why our form of gov- 
ernment came to be; how we have grown out of our past; what prin- 
ciples have supported our course of action as a people, and who must 
assume the responsibility for our future. 


The authors of Story believe that the truths our forefathers held to 
be self-evident are not self-evident to young people today. They 
believe these truths need the spotlight of intelligent study thrown 
upon them. Through words, illustrations, activities, definitions, and 
organization of facts they have made these truths stand out with great 
clarity. And, in addition, they have brought the American story up 
to 1958 with a 16-page pictorial supplement which gives a review of 
the important foreign and domestic events which have affected 
America’s recent history. 


Frankly, we feel confident that if you are looking for a history book 
that assumes full responsibility for presenting American democracy 
truthfully, convincingly, and interestingly, with a view to making 
superior citizens out of young people, then Story is your text. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 

Chicago 1 

Pasadena 2 
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These teen-age texts make it exciting 
to tackle the problems of growing up 
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SECOND EDITION 


By Billett and Yeo 


With this very personal text teen- 


TODAY 
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agers discover how to start where By Robert Rienow 


they stand. Here they learn to take 
their own measure, to assess their 
present problems, and to chart a 
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saman-. course for the years ahead. Both in 
and out of school youngsters feel 
that this is very much their book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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This text brings into the classroom 
issues that are controversial today 
and that will be vital in our national 
picture for years to come. Teen-agers 
find here an exhilarating fore-taste of 
the power that is going to rest in their 
own hands. 
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Our most effective cold war weapon: 


A new text written especially 


for high school students— 


DEMOCRACY 


versus 


COMMUNISM {i 


by KENNETH COLEGROVE M 


This new text, the first such book written especially for high school students, 
strives to present a clear, balanced picture of democratic and totalitarian forms 
of government from the standpoint of actual human experience. It vividly por- 
trays how democracy and communism differ in their attitude toward and treatment 
of individual citizens, enabling each student to reach a meaningful understanding 
of the differences between these systems of government. 


Teachers and reviewers alike have acclaimed its concrete, objective analysis. Here 
are a few of the comments: 

“A high-school boy or girl who has read Professor Colegrove’s book will have 
learned that the separation of powers is the keystone of our liberties and the 
means by which ‘our government and our public officials remain the “Servant of 
the people” and not their masters.’ An editorial in the Saturday Evening Post. 


“I think the organization of the material in the book is superb. It is needed in 
every high school in the nation.” The principal of a South Dakota high school. 
*“ ‘Democracy versus Communism’ can be our most effective cold war weapon. 
It should be in the schoolbag of every high-schooler and its study a vital part of 
intermediate education in the United States.” The Coatesville (Pa.) Record. 
“The content is good, and clearly and forcefully anti-communist. It brings out, 
beautifully and sharply, contrasts in many phases of democracy and communism.” 
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the New York Tribune. 


For examination copies, write to the School Department, 
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RUNNING 


COPY of The Rockefeller Report on the 
Problems of U. S. Defense’ reached us 
on February 10, exactly five weeks to the 

day after we ordered it. In the reason for the 
delay we have not only an interesting story but a 
revealing commentary on the state of mind of 
the American public. 

We had written for the report on the morning 
of January 6, mailing our postcard only a few 
minutes after Dave Garroway of the “Today” 
show had concluded an interview with Nelson 
Rockefeller with an announcement that NBC-TV 
had “a limited number” of copies available for 
distribution. As we later discovered, ours was 
one of 45,000 requests that flooded the NBC mail 
room in New York on January 7, twenty-four 
hours after the announcement had been made. 
Mr. Garroway had anticipated perhaps 1,000 re- 
quests, maybe even 10,000. But not 45,000! And 
certainly not the 250,000 that poured in during 
the course of the week! 

A number of NBC experts were even less pre- 
pared for the shock. 

“Who's going to write for a book which will 
make people think?” one had asked when Dave 
first proposed to offer the report to viewers. 

“You'll have to give away a Ford V-8 with 
every copy,” another equally skeptical observer 
had commented. 

Well, the skeptics were confounded. NBC’s 
stock of reports melted away overnight. The 
printing presses began to roll on overtime sched- 
ules, and they have been rolling ever since in an 
effort to meet the public demand. 

What does it all prove? “That a large chunk of 
Americans—much larger than we think—are far 
from complacent,” Garroway observed. 

As a matter of fact, we are surprised at NBC’s 
and Garroway’s surprise. Milovan Djjilas’ book, 
The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist 
System,? reached the best-seller list shortly after 
it appeared last summer and it is now on the best- 
seller list of a score or more countries. And Henry 


* Published by Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York, 1958, and now available on newstands. 
50 cents per copy. 

?New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. $3.95 


SCARED 


A.  Kissinger’s imposing volume, Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy,? has had a large 
and continuing sale. 

That the American public is concerned should 
surprise no one. We've been frightened almost 
out of our wits by “brink of war” speeches, 
warnings of the dire consequences of radioactive 
contamination, and awesome predictions of what 
may be in store for us. Take the Rockefeller Re- 
port itself: “A successful attack on 50 of our 
most important urban centers would produce at 
least 10-15, million dead and 15-20 million injured 
from blast and heat and another 25-35 million 
casualties from ‘fall-out’ or a total of 60-65 mil- 
lion dead and injured.” 

No wonder the Americans are scared. No won- 
der they want to avoid armed conflict. 

No responsible citizen is going to quibble 
about expenditures for military defense. But if 
all we do is pour money into military hardware, 
to use the term currently employed for instru- 
ments of annihilation, we are going to keep on 
being scared. As Djilas so forcefully reminds us, 
the war we are already fighting is a war of “‘sys- 
tems,” and it will finally be won or lost, not 
on the battlefield, but in the minds of men. We 
can buy time by pouring billions into military 
defense, but we can’t buy victory. 

Military defense aside, the big job facing us 
is to convince the uncommitted peoples of the 
world that what we have to sell in terms of the 
good life is far superior to the product the 
U.S.S.R. is pushing. Ignorance of the other fel- 
low’s product can be fatal. Ignorance of our 
own product can be equally fatal. Bookstores and 
libraries are just as essential as bomb-proof shel- 
ters and Nike sites. Maybe more so. 


Social Education offers this special issue as a 
contribution toward a better understanding of 
the U.S.S.R. and communism. We are deeply in- 
debted to the authors for their contributions, and 
to the Institute of Fiscal and Political Education 
for a string-free grant that enabled us to provide 
a dividend in the form of 32 additional pages. 


* Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1957. $5.00 “ 





The Impact of Tsarist Russia 
on the Soviet System 


Albert Parry 








OMMON is the assertion that modern 

Russians have accepted the Soviet regime 

of brutality and deceit because of that 
nation’s age-old exposure to Tsarist cruelty and 
lies. The frequent suggestion is that they cannot 
help it; that arbitrary, undemocratic rule in one 
guise or another has been a tradition in Russia 
for many centuries. There is an element of truth 
in this view, but not the whole truth by far. 

Indeed, what is happening in Russia under the 
Soviets is not exactly or entirely a chapter out 
of Karl Marx. To paraphrase the old saying 
about finding a Tatar beneath the layers of a 
Russian, we can find a Tsarist Russian if we 
scratch a Soviet Russian. 

But how deeply or widely should we probe 
into the past of Russia to find the precise roots 
of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev? One way of 
directing such a study would be to see what by- 
gone periods of Russian history have been 
praised by Soviet leaders. Since Stalin, for in- 
stance, ordered his historians, novelists, and play- 
wrights to eulogize Tsar Ivan the Terrible and 
Emperor Peter the Great, we would do well to 
reopen the corresponding pages of Russia's an- 
nals, taking the cue from Stalin but examining 
that particular history’s lessons with more inde- 
pendence than Soviet scholars and artists can 
dare. 

The far-reaching political upheavals staged by 
Ivan and Peter should be investigated with our 
eye on Soviet-wrought changes, but the praise 
for the boldness or historical necessity of some of 
those Tsarist reforms should be accompanied by 
our criticism. In Ivan’s case it should be our 
censure of his deliberate maniacal terror; in 
Peter’s, we should recall his needless executions, 








Dr. Parry is Professor of Russian Civilization and 
Language and Chairman of the Department of Rus- 
sian Studies at Colgate University. His published 
works include Russian Cavalcade, Whistler’s Father, 
and Garrets and Pretenders. 








his mockery of mercy, his callousness to the 
people's sufferings he so blithely caused or at least 
failed to alleviate. For both these long and bloody 
reigns, we should note the ignorance and sub- 
missiveness of the masses, the worsening lot of 
the great sea of serfs even as a comparatively few 
of the lower-strata families were elevated into the 
new classes of gentry and even nobility created 
by Ivan and Peter. In Peter’s case we must re- 
member that he brought to Russia the technology 
of his era’s Western civilization without the 
saving grace of the spirit of that civilization. 

Such is the true heritage of the two tsars of 
pertinence to the Soviet system, rather than the 
parts of that heritage selected, distorted, and 
praised by Stalin and his successors. But we must 
do more than thus observe the impact of these 
particular tsars on the Soviet regime. Since Stalin 
in his time, and Khrushchev now, would shy away 
from certain other of their predecessors on the 
Russian throne, we should study anew just such 
Soviet-tabooed tsars. 

It is, for example, quite easy to see that one of 
the closest parallels to Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s 
Russia is to be found in the empire of Nicholas I 
who reigned from 1825 to 1855 and who for 
decades afterwards was remembered by Russians 
as Nicholas Palkin, meaning Nicholas the Cudgel. 
The resemblance between certain outstanding 
features of modern-day Soviet psyche and prac- 
tices and those of Russia’s traits and ways of 110 
and 120 years ago is most striking but all too 
seldom commented upon. 

Yet a document is available, proving the deadly 
parallel sufficiently. It is a book, La Russie en 
1839 by Marquis Astolphe de Custine, a French- 
man who visited and understood the Russia of 
Nicholas I’s time. First published in Paris in 
1843, it went through several editions and trans- 
lations. Its latest English-language text and 
American edition appeared seven years ago.’ The 


1 Journey For Our Time, the Journals of the Marquis 
de Custine. Edited and translated by Phyllis Penn Kohler. 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951. 














most central of the author’s verdicts, used by the 
American translator-editor for some of the chapter 
headings, are indeed as valid for the Soviet period 
as they were for 1825-55: 


To think, to discern, is to become suspect... . 

The dead seemed freer than the living. 

The Kremlin—masterpiece of despotism. 

A serf does not complain.... 

To conceal is useful; to feign is essential. 

They mean to seize by armed force the countries acces- 
sible to them; and thence to oppress the rest of the 
world by terror. 


Yet another way of establishing the extent of 
the influence of Tsarist Russia on today’s Soviet- 
land is to review the genuine reforms instituted 
by Alexander II (1855-81), the liberal son of 
Nicholas I, and see what part—if any—of his era’s 
humaneness has persevered in the Soviet state 
and society. 

Your findings will be sad. You will discover 
that the serfdom abolished by Alexander II in 
1861 was restored by Stalin and is being con- 
tinued by Khrushchev as collective farming with 
its thinly disguised bondage of the peasant to a 
new set of masters. You will learn that none of 
Alexander II's great reforms of the Russian sys- 
tem of justice, including his introduction of 
trial by jury, has survived after November 1917. 

The liberal conditions prevailing in the press, 
literature, and schools of Russia in the 1860's and 
1870's were abolished immediately after the assas- 
sination of Alexander II in March 1881. His 
son, Alexander III (1881-1894), and grandson, 
Nicholas II (1894-1917), tried to regiment, sup- 
press, prohibit things of the spirit—matters and 
manners that spelled even a faint promise of 
freedom. The son did this quite successfully, 
albeit his reign was brief. The grandson was 
rather inept. It fell to the Soviet leaders’ historic 
role to “improve” upon the methods of the last 
tsar—to strangle the Russian press, which just 
before the revolution of March 1917 had be- 
come half-free and in the spring, summer, and 
early fall of that year completely free; to fetter 
Russian literature and art in a way totalitarian 
and thus wholly unprecedented either for Russia 
or any other country; to banish the very thought 
of free inquiry from Russia’s schools. 

But it is in that country’s schools that the pic- 
ture becomes less clear-cut. The physical sciences, 
as the West now belatedly realizes, rule supreme 
in the Soviet schools while the social sciences are 
perverted and humanities are slain. This prepon- 
derance of the physical sciences in the Soviet 
curriculum can be traced, in its origin, to at least 
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one important sector of the old Tsarist educa- 
tional system—to real’noye uchilishche on the 
secondary level and to the engineering institutes 
in the college and university phase. 

Those Tsarist-time schools were not, strictly 
speaking, a native Russian phenomenon. They 
were closely patterned after the Imperial German 
model. The very name of the middle school, 
real’noye uchilishche, was the exact translation 
of the Realschule. As a boy and a youth, between 
11 and 18, I went through one of such schools. 
Now, as I scan the heavy program of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry of the Soviet ten- 
year school for their boys and girls of ages 7 to 
17 or 18, I recognize the study subjects of my own 
youth. I also recognize the uniforms, the dis- 
cipline, the sizable load of home assignments, 
the length of the school week and the school 
year—down to the minutest details of the precise 
dates of their openings and closings. 

There are nevertheless differences, too. The 
program, then confined to special schools only, 
is now general for all schools. And of course there 
is barely any inkling of the social sciences and 
humanities we were getting even in our special 
pre-engineering schools. Further: The great clas- 
sics of Russian and foreign literature were given 
to us with no such “class struggle” angle as Soviet 
teachers and preface-writers are forced to add, 
nor with any such extreme Russian nationalism 
and chauvinism as they must now serve. 

Yet, the very fact that Russian and Western 
classics are being printed, distributed and even 
taught in Soviet schools (and in editions larger 
than ever!) continues as a positive effect of old 
Russia upon new, despite the “class struggle” 
angle and the ultra-nationalistic note. Soviet 
leaders must realize that all the Soviet prefaces 
and Red lectures cannot outweigh the human- 
istic, liberty-loving message of Pushkin and Tur- 
genev, of Tolstoy and Chekhov. But so intent are 
Khrushchev and Company on proving that they 
appreciate “culture,” and so resolved are they to 
parade as the true inheritors and continuators of 
the best traditions of old Russia, that they take 
this risk of opening floodgates of free thought in 
the Soviet Union as they reprint the classics. 

This insistence of the Soviet leaders that they 
are “cultured,” that they are preserving the best 
of old Russian civilization while creating some- 
thing new and infinitely better in their brand 
of “Soviet culture,” is as pathetic as it is re- 
pulsive. 

Pathetic it is because in art and artifacts as 
decreed by Soviet leaders there is no beauty at 
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all. Wistfully, yet crudely, Stalin and Krushchev 
with their aides and accomplices have gone back 
to the worst that was in Tsarist-era art and 
furnishings. The world the Communists de- 
stroyed in Russia in 1917 and after comes back 
to their limited minds as something very desira- 
ble—provided, of course, they, and no other 
group of rulers, own and run it. Hence the style 
of living now affected by the Kremlin’s oligarchs, 
managers, top-level party functionaries, marshals, 
and other Soviet élite. It is the heavy ornate 
clutter of marble and rugs, reminding us of the 
tastelessness indulged in by some of Russia’s rich 
from, say, 1887 to 1917. 

Repulsive it is, however, not only because it 
lacks artistry. This top-bracket Soviet insistence 
on the worst of old Russia’s style is repulsive 
especially because the insisters came to their 
power, to their enjoyment of this dubious luxury, 
through so much bloodshed, so much sadism, so 
many wasted, blasted human lives. To use a 
phrase often heard from many disappointed 
Russians soon after the revolution of November 
1917, “Za chto borolis’?”—That is, “Is this what 
we were fighting for?” As in so many other 
respects, the Communist seizure of power in Rus- 
sia turned out to be a revolution in method far 
more than in substance. 


And yet, miraculously, true culture does sur- 
vive in Russia today! This is one of the points 
which should be made to prove that Russia's so- 
called tradition of submission to autocracy and 
ignorance is never the whole truth of the matter. 

The appreciation and practice of true culture 
in today’s Soviet Union defy the governmental 
fiat to hate and deride the best there is in West- 
ern philosophy and art. Found on a level or two 
below the commanding heights occupied by 
Khrushchev and his entourage, such true culture 
is pro-Western in the sense that much of old pre- 
revolutionary Russian culture owed its strength 
to Western patterns. In much of its semi-secret 
credo, in many of its practices open or not, this 
culture stems from the best that was in Russia’s 
civilization prior to November 1917. If I may 
quote from my recent article on a related subject 
addressed to my fellow-Slavists in this country: 


Whence this seeking, this appreciation, amid the Soviet 
aridity and primitivism which only yesterday seemed to be 
killing any such comprehension of truth and beauty for- 
ever? 

The answer is . . . that the Lenin-Stalin destruction of 
old West-inspired culture was never complete, despite the 
two dictators’ clear intent to wipe it out thoroughly. The 
Communists in Russia killed off entire classes—but indi- 
viduals and influences of those classes inevitably survived. 
The Communists attempted to use old culture and its 
riches for their own low ends, but the spirit of that old 
culture would neither be bent nor stupidly spent. 

As late as the 1930's, through the bleakest era of purges, 
there remained in Russia the so-called “inner émigrés,” 
men and women of pre-revolutionary intelligentsia who 
either refused, or did not manage, to flee abroad while 
flight was yet possible. They lived on in the Soviet Union, 
making a mere surface compromise between their own 
and the Soviet ideas of verity and beauty. They paid lip 
service to the new Soviet reactionary, retrograde premises 
in politics and arts, but in their own tight family circles 
and even sometimes among their few trusted friends they 
kept alive their own beloved values of Western civilization. 

Importantly, they managed to relay some of this pre- 
cious heritage to their progeny, and in rare but unmis- 
takable cases also to some strangers—to the new intellec- 
tuals rising fromm the peasant and worker masses. But this 
last group, the new Soviet intelligentsia of lower-class 
origin, apparently did not need much if any teaching 
from the surviving old intellectuals. The old culture which 
Soviet propagandists tried to use for their reactionary 
ends, but which stubbornly resisted such usage, was itself 
the new intelligentsia’s teacher? 


Such were the well-hidden seed-beds of what- 
ever genuine green shoots of old-Russia-rooted, 
West-inspired culture we now see among Soviet 
intellectuals. True, these restless, questing writ- 
ers, artists, and students are a mere handful 
among the Soviet conformers and suppressors. 
Their understanding of the West is but a feeble 
shadow of the old Russian intelligentsia’s full- 
blooded borrowing from, and improvement upon, 
the West. Nor have they a chance (as yet!) to 
contribute to the world’s treasury of cultural 
values in any measure matching the gifts of Tol- 
stoy, Dostoyevsky, and Chekhov. 

The significant fact is nonetheless that there 
are such new intellectuals in Soviet Russia, and 
that they are growing in numbers, stature, and— 
above all—restlessness and daring. 


? Albert Parry. “Are They Kul’turny?” The Slavic and 
East European Journal. Bloomington, Indiana, Summer 
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“.. . if we are to understand the appeal of communism to peoples in Communist and satellite 
countries, we must be aware of the varied and changing meaning of the term communism through 
the past two thousand years.”—Erling M. Hunt in the introduction to Kenneth Colegrove, Democracy 
Versus Communism (Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand, 1957). 





Soviet Resources 


Huey Louis Kostanick 








HE Soviet Union is the largest country of 

the world, occupying one-sixth of the en- 

tire land surface. Its total area is some 
8,500,000 square miles, nearly three times the size 
of the United States. The vast lands stretching 
over 6,000 miles from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
are potentially a modern storehouse of a wide 
variety of natural resources ranging from forests 
and fisheries to deposits of coal, iron ore, and 
petroleum as well as other minerals, including 
rare earths and uranium. No less does the land 
offer a wide variety of landscapes encompassing 
vast rolling plans and high rugged mountains. 
There is similarly a wide range of climates from 
the warm deserts of Turkestan and the semi-arid 
steppes of the Ukraine to the humid meadows and 
forests of the Moscow area and the extremely cold 
sub-arctic stretches of the coniferous taiga and 
the treeless tundra that rims the wastes of the 
Arctic Sea. 

The Russians have been developing these lands 
and utilizing their resources for many centuries. 
Under the tsars, settlement and development 
were concentrated on the large plains west of the 
Urals, not only for agriculture but for mining 
and industry as well. In effect, the tsars restricted 
industry to the Moscow-Kiev-Leningrad (then 
Petrograd) area and kept the rest of the country 
in a colonial economic state as a provider of raw 
materials, such as coal from the Donetz Basin of 
the Ukraine and iron ore from the Urals. 

Under Communist domination, however, these 
policies were changed. There has been a delib- 
erate attempt to make each major region self- 
sufficient in industry, to undertake wide-scale 
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search for mineral deposits in all parts of the 
Soviet Union, to correlate such search with 
regional studies of climatic conditions, soils, 
water resources and other geographic conditions, 
and to use the authority of the government to 
stimulate agricultural, mineral, and recreational 
as well as mercantile expansion into new Soviet 
lands. 

The net result of this deliberate assessment and 
utilization of resources has been a vast movement 
eastward creating, in the last four decades, new 
mining, industrial, agricultural and military cen- 
ters in a broad zone across southern Siberia from 
the southern Urals to Karaganda on the Kazakh 
steppes, to the Kuznetsk Basin, the southern 
shores of Lake Baikal and the Amur-Ussuri valleys 
of the Pacific Coast. 


EVALUATION OF RESOURCES AND STATISTICS 


The strength and intensity of economic devel- 
opment that has taken place in the Soviet Union 
since 1923 mirrors the natural wealth that nature 
has provided in the area. Soviet industrial pro- 
duction is second only to the United States. And 
these two countries—the U. S. and the U.S.S.R.— 
are the only major states of the world to have 
large-scale production of the three most im- 
portant minerals of our time, coal, petroleum, 
and iron ore. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union is one 
of the world’s leaders in resource reserves. Soviet 
scientists lay claim to 20 percent of the world’s 
coal deposits, 58.7 percent of its petroleum, 53 
percent of its iron ore, and 25 percent of its 
timber lands. 

Such statements must not be taken at their face 
value, however, but must be subjected to realistic 
and critical analysis. In much of the Soviet Union 
only preliminary land surveys have been made 
so that initial estimates of the extent and value 
of deposits often must be drastically revised 
downward when such deposits are proved or put 
into production. Another difficulty is posed in 
that Soviet reports often refer to the total tonnage 
of ore produced rather than the usual procedure 
of listing only the estimated mineral content of 
the total volume of ore. Coupled with this is the 
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procedure commonly employed by the Soviets of 
using ores of relatively low mineral content or of 
high impurities. 

No less must one take into consideration great 
handicaps in the natural scene. Distance is a criti 
cal item in the Soviet Union in the transport of 
minerals and other materials to consuming areas. 
Coal and iron ore may have to be moved five 
hundred to a thousand miles by rail, such as 
Donetz coal to Moscow or Urals iron ore to 
Kuznetsk. 

Even greater is the difficulty which is evident in 
northern Siberia where there is no available 
transport even for known deposits. While it is 
true, for example, that there are major deposits 
of lignite coal along the Yenesei and Lena Rivers 
in northern Siberia, these deposits are not likely 
to be put into production soon. Not only are 
these deposits distant from consuming areas and 
in a region of sparse population, but also north- 
eastern Siberia is the “cold pole” of the earth 
with temperatures of minus go degrees Fahren- 
heit having been officially registered at Ver- 
khoyansk and there are large expanses of perma- 
frost (permanently frozen subsoils) that stretch 
all along northern U.S.S.R. Under such physical 
and climatic obstacles exploitation of minerals 


and of forests and waterways becomes extremely 
difficult and costly. Hence the mere presence of 
deposits does not mean that reserve estimates can 
or will be translated into actual production. 


Part of the difficulty of evaluation has also 
resulted from the paucity of information avail- 
able. Soviet officials have simply clamped a veil 
of secrecy on statistics and details of life in the 
Soviet Union. From 1939 to 1956 no basic statis- 
tics were officially issued. Reports were couched 
in general terms and changes were noted by per- 
centages or by index figures, both of which were 
of little use without the underlying actual quan- 
tities and values. 

In 1956 the Soviet Union issued a “National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R.” (Narodnoye Khozy- 
aistvo U.S.S.R.); a subsequent edition was issued 
in 1957. (The 1956 edition was translated under 
the title, “Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R.” 
and was annotated by Harry Schwartz as No. 55 
of the Conference Board Studies in Business Eco- 
nomics.) These handbooks in conjunction with 
the various publications of the United Nations 
now make it possible to give a more realistic 
appraisal of Soviet resources, but, as previously 
expressed, caution must be observed in the use of 
Soviet statistics. 


POWER RESOURCES 

One of the critical sectors of development is 
power resources which include coal, water power, 
firewood (domestic heating), petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, and, less important, peat and oil shale. 

The Soviet Union is one of the world’s greatest 
coal producers, being second to the United States 
in bituminous production and second to East 
Germany in lignite production. (See Table I.) 
While the Donetz Basin in the Ukraine still leads 
in production, its proportionate share in the 
national total has dropped as newer areas have 
come into production, especially Karaganda and 
Kuznetsk. In 1955, the Donetz Basin produced 
135 million metric tons; the Kuznetsk Basin, 56 
million; Karaganda, 27 million; and all others 
combined, 173 million to make a grand total 
of 391 million metric tons for the U.S.S.R. 

In contrast to the United States where there 
is relatively little use of lignite and brown coal, 
these two coals formed nearly a third of total 
Soviet production. 

A 1937 estimate listed coal reserves as 1,441,000 
million tons and lignite at 211,000 million tons; 
proved coal reserves as some 630,000 million tons 
and proved lignite reserves as 118,000 million 
tons. These are substantial quantities indeed 
and continued discoveries seem to uphold these 
sizable estimates. One of the newest active fields is 
at Pechora near the Arctic Sea. Its greatest de- 
velopment came during the war when a railroad 
was built from Kotlas to Vorkuta in an effort to 
replace the coal fields of the Donetz Basin then 
occupied by German forces. 

In petroleum, the Soviet Union is the third 
largest producer in the world following the 
United States and Venezuela. Although there has 
not been quite so large an increase in petroleum 
production as in coal, there has been a very sig- 
nificant shift in the leading producing area. 

Baku on the Caspian Sea had the dominant 
role in Soviet oil production from 1g03 to World 
War II. Although its share in national output 
had dropped from 84 percent in 1913 to 71 per- 
cent in 1940, output had increased from 7.7 
million metric tons to 22.1 million metric tons. 
The loss of position stemmed from the large out- 
put of newly discovered areas, such discoveries 
having been accelerated by German threats to 
seize Baku in the war. 

The newer leader is the Volga-Ural region, 
now called the “Second Baku.” Actually this con- 
sists of a number of separate fields lying between 
the Volga River and the Urals, a position that 
might be viewed militarily as much more satis- 





SOVIET RESOURCES 


Taste I. MiInerat PRODUCTION 
(in thousands of metric tons) 











1936 1940 


1945 








Coat (anthracite and bituminous but 
excluding lignite and brown 
coal) 

World Production 
U.S.S.R. 
US. 

LIGNITE AND BROWN CoAL 
World Production 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S. 

Crupe PETROLEUM 
World Production 
U.S.S.R. 

US. 

Iron Ore (iron content) 
World Production 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S. 


1,504,100 
276,100 
4475577 


1,394,200 
185,200 


595319 


I ,201 ,200 
109,200 
445,026 


1,321,900 
139 ,900 
462 ,045 


1,130,400 
99,400 
571,420 


538, g00 


114,900 
2,720 


380,900 
75900 
35957 


222,600 
17,600 
2,821 


315,000 
26 ,000 
2,666 


211,900 


49,900 
2,421 


778,800 
70,800 
335757 


522,900 


37 ,g00 
266 , 708 


351,400 
19,400 
231,582 


292,100 
31,100 
182 ,873 


245,400 
27,400 
148,611 
— 116,900 
23,000 


49 , 306 


174,700 
41,700 
54,000 


78 ,800 
16,100 
25,078 


94,200 
17,300 
37,918 


g,200 
45,822 





Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical Yearbook, 1956, 


New York, 1956. p. 138-149. 
* Provisional figures. 


factory to the geopolitical strength of the country 
than the peripheral location of Baku near the 
borders of the Middle East. 

In 1955, the “Second Baku” reportedly pro- 
duced 40.4 million tons of petroleum of a na- 
tional total of 70.8 million in comparison to 
15-3 by Baku and 15.1 million by all others 
combined. Proved petroleum reserves have also 
been reported along the Arctic coast and in other 
parts of Siberia, but their utilization is hindered 
bysparse population and poor means of transport. 

Large amounts of natural gas are produced in 
widely scattered fields associated with petroleum. 
A rather unusual item is the production of petro- 
leum from oil shales in Estonia, a process similar 
to that being tried in a few places in the United 
States. 

Pipelines connect the Baku fields with the Black 
Sea; similarly, other lines carry Grozny oil to 
Black Sea ports. New pipelines are reportedly 
being built to carry the Volga-Ural petroleum 
eastward toward the Kuznetsk Basin. 

Communist authorities have also focused on 
creation of electric power. The famous Dnieper 
Dam, built in 1932, was for many years the 
largest hydro-electric installation in the world. 
Spectacular increase in production, as evidenced 
by the Dnieper Dam, has been a constant aim of 
the Five-Year Plans and, indeed, increase in elec- 
tric power has been spectacular in comparison to 
the early 20's. Of a world total electric energy pro- 
duction in 1955 of 1,539,400 million kilowatt 


hours, the U.S. produced 629,010 million and the 
Soviet Union 170,100 million. Actually most of 
the power is produced in thermal stations using 
coal or petroleum as a fuel, but an increasingly 
greater focus has been put on hydro-electric pro- 
duction, An integrated scheme is planned for the 
Volga River with giant stations at Gorki, Kuiby- 
shev and Stalingrad and at Molotov on the tribu- 
tary of Kama. Of similar interest are reports of 
construction of the Angara complex near Irkutsk 
on Lake Baikal, at Novosibirsk and Kamenskaya 
on the Ob and at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenesei. 


TRON ORES AND FERRO-ALLOYS 


Modern industry is dependent upon iron ore 
and the ferro-alloys. Soviet iron ores are of good 
quality and are concentrated in large, workable 
deposits, but the supply of individual ferro-alloys 
varies considerably. 

Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine has the largest 
deposit of hematite and was for years the leading 
producer. Kerch, also in the Ukraine, has more 
ore but it is of poorer quality. These two 
Ukrainian fields account for more than half of 
Soviet production. 

Another producer is the Urals which has 
numerous deposits including those at Baikal and 
the magnetite ores of the southern Urals at 
Magnitogorsk (magnetic mountain).' There are a 
number of other sources spread throughout the 
Soviet Union, particularly in the Kuznetsk Basin 
and near Lake Baikal. 
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The Soviet Union is particularly fortunate to 
have large supplies of manganese in contrast to 
the United States which has but a little and 
actually imports manganese from the Soviet 
Union. Manganese purifies steel and is important 
as an alloy material. Nikopol has the world’s 
largest known deposit with estimated reserves of 
over 500 million tons. Chiatura has another pro- 
ducing field, which became of vital use to the 
Russians when the Germans occupied Nikopol 
during the war. 

In chromium production, the Soviet Union vies 
with Turkey for world leadership. Sarany and 
Khrom Tau are exploitation centers, and the 
fields of the latter may be the largest in the world. 
The Soviet Union is also a significant producer 
of nickel ore, accounting for some 20 percent of 
the world total after seizure of the Pechenga 
mines from Finland in 1947. 

But this happy situation does not extend to all 
the ferro-alloys. Sources of titanium and vana- 
dium seem adequate but not large. Cobalt and 
tungsten reserves are low and seemingly molyb- 
denum is in short supply and may, in fact, be a 
critical item. 


Non-FERROUS METALS 


A similar discrepancy in supplies exists in the 
non-ferrous metals. 

Copper is in good supply with the Soviets pro- 
ducing about 10-12 percent of the world’s total. 
A similar position is held in lead production and 
a somewhat lower one in zinc output. Although 
no statistics have been issued on precious metals, 
there is little doubt that the Soviet Union is a 
world leader in gold production. 

There is, however, a vital gap in bauxite pro- 
duction. Soviet ore does not meet the needs of 
Soviet aluminum productive capacities, which 
have thus become dependent upon the importa- 
tion of bauxite from Hungary. There is a similar 
dependence upon another satellite, East Ger- 
many, for barium. Tin is another metal in short 
supply, although the Soviet Union does have 
some tin deposits. 


NUCLEAR RESOURCES 


Little information has been released on sources 
of nuclear energy. But it is known that in the 
1920's uranium was mined at Tyuya Muyun in 
the Kirgiz area. Reportedly there are also depos- 
its southeast of Tashkent, near Lake Baikal, on 
the Kolyma River and in southern Armenia. 

Actually Czechoslovakia and East Germany 
also ought to be listed as Soviet sources because 


most of their output from mines in the Erzgebirge 
goes to the Soviet Union. 

Experimental plants using nuclear energy for 
the production of electricity have been built near 
Moscow. This is similar to U.S. experiments 
near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ForREST RESOURCES 


Forests cover about half the area of the Soviet 
Union. Most of the trees are coniferous, especially 
in the taiga which stretches in a broad belt 
from northern European Russia eastward across 
Siberia. Timber is a major export. Much of it 
is shipped from Arctic ports such as Arkhangelsk 
on the White Sea and Igarka on the Yenesei. 
But the difficulties of lumbering in these sub- 
Arctic areas are compounded by the extreme 
cold and by extensive spring flooding of the 
mouth of the north-flowing rivers. 


THE RESOURCE QUTLOOK 

Large area has given the Soviet Union pos- 
session of substantial deposits and reserves of a 
variety of natural resources. These resources, 
which under Communist doctrine are owned and 
operated only by the state, have been utilized and 
developed in line with over-all national plans 
and objectives to boost the economic productivity 
of the U.S.S.R. Doubtless a certain amount of 
development and change in areas of production 
would have taken place even without Communist 
domination of the state. But Communist policies 
have given such intensive pressures and aids for 
rapid discovery and exploitation of natural re- 
sources as to perform in decades what might 
otherwise havé taken a century. 

Thus far exploitation has taken place without 
much regard for future consequences—an exploit- 
ative phase similar to the early days of industrial 
development in the United States. But future 
expansion must take place into northerly areas 
of European Russia and Siberia where geographi- 
cal conditions will become more and more de- 
manding. 

The vigor of such exploitation and the lavish 
claims made of reserves have made it appear that 
the Soviet Union has limitless and infinite re- 
sources. This is simply not the truth. Difficulties 
of climate, of relief, and even the factor of dis- 
tance itself vastly reduce the utility of many such 
resources and pose geographical realities that in 
the end will curtail and even limt economic 
development, particularly expansion into Siberia, 
just as such expansion has been impeded in the 
Arctic areas of North America. 





Some Problems of Soviet Agriculture 


Lazar Volin 








HE traditional close association of the 

Soviet Union and its people with agricul- 

ture is well known. To be sure, in the 
Soviet Union, as in other countries passing 
through an industrial revolution, the number of 
people engaged in agriculture has decreased. Be- 
fore the last war more than one-half of the gain- 
fully employed Soviet population gained its live- 
lihood from agriculture The figure is now around 
40 percent as compared with about 10 percent in 
the United States with its more productive agri- 
culture. 

Despite its rapid industrial development and 
urbanization, the Soviet Union continues to rank 
as one of the leading agricultural countries of the 
world. It leads at present in wheat production 
and is second to the United States in cotton pro- 
duction. The Soviet area seeded to crops is close 
to 480 million acres compared to about 330 
million acres in the United States. It should be 
borne in mind, however, in such comparisons, 
that crop control programs are actually restrict- 
ing the acreage in the United States, which has 
been struggling with the perennial farm sur- 
pluses problem. The Soviet Union, on the con- 
trary, has been bedeviled by scarcities and short- 
ages and has embarked since Stalin’s death on a 
new large acreage expansion program in order 
to increase agricultural production, which was 
roughly calculated at about half of the United 
States production on a per capita basis in 1955. 

The Soviet Government is confronted with 
the problem of feeding and clothing a large and 
growing population of more than 200 million, 
to whom an improvement of the low standard 
of living has often been promised. How it may 
cope with this problem depends, first of all, on 
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the natural environment, on the land and its soil 
and climate. Here a few words of caution are in 
order. One must guard against exaggerated no- 
tions about the agricultural resources of Russia, 
often depicted in colors either too rosy or too 
dark. 

The first striking fact, and one that often sur- 
prises those who look at Russia’s vast territory 
on the map, is that much of the country is not 
suitable for farming, Among the unsuitable areas 
are the tundra wastes and marshes in the north, 
and the mountainous areas and deserts in the east 
and south. Also, much of the huge northern forest 
zone is poorly adapted for farming because of 
inferior soils and the short growing season. 

About 10 percent of the area of the Soviet 
Union is tillable land or plowland, i.e., land used 
for field crops, orchards, and cultivated summer 
fallow. This area, to be sure, is not rigidly fixed. 
Some of the extensive grassland can be—and to 
a certain extent has been—used for crop pro- 
duction. But most of such land is in the Asiatic 
part of the country, in regions with unfavorable 
climatic conditions. Clearing the forests in the 
northern regions may also add to the area of 
cultivated land, as it did in the past. But to pro- 
duce crops, this land would require heavy fer- 
tilization. Much has been heard about the exten- 
sion of farming into the vast area of the far 
north, beyond the polar circle; however, so far, 
such arctic farming has been experimental and 
costly. 

Area suitable for farming may increase in the 
iuture through reclamation of marshy land and, 
especially through irrigation development. The 
latter is largely confined at present to the south- 
eastern corner of the Soviet Union, east of the 
Caspian Sea, where most of the Soviet cotton is 
grown. Ambitious irrigation projects were an- 
nounced toward the end of the Stalin era in the 
European part of the country, but they were 
jettisoned after Stalin’s death. Apart from such 
costly improvements, a substantial increase in the 
crop area can be achieved mainly through plow- 
ing of marginal lands, with their handicap of low 
average acre yield. 

The most efficient method of increasing total 
production, which must be increasingly resorted 
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to, is intensification of agriculture—the improve- 
ment of yields per acre. Except for a few crops, 
such as cotton grown in the Soviet Union under 
irrigation with a lavish use of fertilizer, Soviet 
yields are low. Even a relatively small increase in 
per acre yields would mean an appreciable in- 
crease of production, because of the large size of 
the acreage. 

Most of the present Russian tillable acreage 
(three-fourths in the prewar territory and a some- 
what smaller proportion in the present territory) 
is in the fertile belt of various chernozem or black 
soils. These soils cover much of the southern and 
some of the south-central European part of the 
Soviet Union and extend in a narrow wedge 
beyond the Urals into southwestern Siberia and 
northern Kazakhstan, merging in the south and 
southeast with drier types. The black soil belt is 
the foundation on which the modern Russian 
agricultural economy has developed and has been 
the source of the Russian grain surpluses. Wheat, 
the leading Russian crop with a huge area of 172 
million acres in 1957, is grown extensively in the 
black soil belt. Winter wheat prevails in the 
western and southern parts where the climate is 
relatively mild; and spring wheat in the eastern 
part with its more severe continental climate. 
The agricultural advantage derived from the 
high fertility of black soils is to a large extent 
offset over a considerable part of the belt by 
deficient moisture which generally becomes more 
serious as one moves east and south. 

To the north of the black soil area is the less 
fertile, but more humid, extensive belt of non- 
black, or podzolic soils. Crops cannot be produced 
economically on these soils without fertilization, 
usually in the form of manure. In fact, inade- 
quate manuring was officially blamed in recent 
years for very low grain yields in this region. 
While Soviet production of commercial fertilizer 
increased considerably in recent years its supply 
is still not sufficient for use in growing any but 
the most valuable crops, such as sugar beets, 
cotton, flax fiber, etc. The acidity of podzolic 
soils also makes liming essential. But, despite 
the recognition of this fact by the Soviet special- 
ists and government, little has been done along 
this line. 

The non-black soil belt is the consuming, or 
deficit, area as distinguished from the surplus 
producing black soil region. Yet the agricultural 
significance of the podzolic soils region should 
not be minimized. For similar inferior soils are 
characteristic of much of the northwestern Eu- 
rope where high crop yields nevertheless are 


obtained with the aid of fertilization. Though 
climatic conditions are less favorable in much of 
the Soviet podzolic belt, still, with proper use of 
fertilizers, with liming, and drainage wherever 
needed, and other improved farm practices, this 
region could become more productive. Experi- 
ence shows that not only can fairly high crop 
yields be achieved in the non-black soil region, 
especially in the more western part, which has the 
benefit of a milder climate, but that the yields 
are also, as a rule, more stable here, for the 
region is free from the recurrent droughts that 
plague much of the more fertle area of the 
black-soil belt. It is suited to the growing of such 
crops as fiber flax, potatoes, various root crops 
and hay. Rye (a less demanding crop than wheat) 
is the typical grain of the non-black soil belt, 
as wheat is of the black soil. Before the war the 
agricultural development of this humid region 
was much to the fore. In recent years, however, 
official emphasis has been centered not on this 
region but on an accelerated expansion in the dry 
steppes beyond the Volga and the Urals—a proc- 
ess which has been going on since the turn of the 
century. Here, since 1954, nearly go million acres 
were plowed up and seeded to crops, mainly 
to spring wheat. 


We can pass now to the most serious limiting 
factor in Russian agriculture—the climate. The 
geographical location of the Soviet Union goes 
far to explain the severity of its climate. How 
far north that country is located can be best 
visualized when it is pointed out that Yalta, at 
the southern tip of the Crimea, is in the same 
latitude as a point somewhere north of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Odessa, in the southern 
Ukraine, is in the same latitude as Duluth, 
Minnesota. The average growing season indi- 
cated roughly by the frost-free season is short even 
in southern Russia. In Moscow, the average frost- 
free season is only 130 days, corresponding to 
that of the northern part of North Dakota. It is 
necessary to go as far south as Krasnodar, in the 
North Caucasus, to find an average of 190 frost- 
free days, or about the same as in Omaha, 
Nebraska. In Siberia and Kazakhstan, where a 
new vast program of expansion of the crop acre- 
age has been undertaken, the average growing 
season is still shorter. It is 129 days in Akmolinsk, 
121 days in Omsk, and 120 days in Krasnoyarsk. 
Only spring sown crops, such as spring wheat, can 
be grown in these regions, but not the usually 
higher yielding winter (fall-sown) grains. The 
short growing season limits the choice of crops 
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and their varieties and thus affects yields per 
acre. It necessitates concentration of farm opera- 
tions within a brief period, thereby increasing 
the seasonal load. However, the temperature 
deficiency in the more northern regions of the 
Soviet Union is to some extent compensated for 
by longer daylight during the growing season. 
This factor, together with the use of plant va- 
rieties and farm practices especially adapted to 
the climate and topography, explains the exten- 
sion of agriculture so far north. 

To be sure, everyone has read or heard of the 
long bitter-cold Russian winter, covering the 
country with snow and ice. It stopped such in- 
vaders as Napoleon and Hitler. But it is also an 
ever-present handicap to farmers. Not so well 
known, perhaps, is the fact that over a large 
fertile part of the country agricultural produc- 
tion is also seriously hampered by moisture de- 
ficiency, by frequently recurrent and devastating 
droughts. This particularly applies to much of 
the eastern zone of recent acreage expansion 
mentioned above, which suffered from a severe 
drought in 1955 and in 1957, with a good crop 
year in between. As a matter of fact, the plowing 
up of the dry steppes of a region like Kazakhstan 
threatens, by destroying the vegetative cover, to 
create a “dust bowl,” with all its attendant evils, 
so familiar to farmers in the drier areas of North 
America. Unstable and low average yields of 
wheat and other grains may be expected in many 
of the dry regions, where the recent acreage ex- 
pansion took place. 

Climatic factors, that is short growing season 
and dryness, also militate against corn growing 
in the Soviet Union, except in a few southern 
regions, notably the Kuban or Krasnoday prov- 
ince in North Caucasus. Corn, which plays an 
important part in the agricultural economy of the 
United States, was a minor crop in the Soviet 
Union, compared to such feed grains as oats and 
barley. In 1954 less than 11 million acres were 
planted to corn out of 277 million devoted to 
all grains. But in 1955 the Kremlin, inspired by 
the example of the United States and by the need 
of bolstering up the lagging feed supply, decided 
on a crash program for expansion of the corn 
acreage in practically all regions of the country. 
By 1956 corn acreage reached more than 59 
million acres. More than 60 percent of it was 
harvested in the immature stage for silage or 
used for green forage. It was, however, adversely 
affected by frosts in a number of regions. Instead 
of a further increase as originally planned, the 
corn acreage goal was reduced in 1957 by a 


AREA Sown TO SPECIFIED CROPS IN THE SOvIET UNION 
1953 AND 1956 
Million Acres 


site 1953 1956 





Wheat 9.35 153-21 
Rye 50.16 45-47 
Corn .65 59.06 
Barley 23.72 29.40 
Oats 37.81 37.31 
Potatoes 5! 22.73 
Vegetables .94 5.93 
Sugar beets 3.88 -97 
Sunflower seed 9.64 
Flax for fiber 3.06 
Flax for seed .14 
Cotton .65 


(Official Sources) 


fourth to about 45 million acres. While such 
factors as lack of know-how, suitable varieties and 
shortages of machinery and fertilizer which ham- 
per corn production in the Soviet Union may be 
eventually overcome, climate remains a major 
obstacle. 

So much for the natural environment. It is 
apparent that the Russian farmer, on the whole, 
has to wage a stiffer battle against nature than 
the American or western European farmers. 
But scientific and technological progress may 
lessen the gap in the future, especially in the 
matter of improvement of per acre yields. Pro- 
vided that there will be no political meddling 
with scientific research like that of the notorious 
Lysenko, whose activities had a stifling effect on 
Soviet genetics and plant breeding. In any event, 
the climatic obstacle probably bars the attain- 
ment of the high level of western European 
yields. 


We are ready now to discuss briefly the socio- 
economic environment, the institutional struc- 
ture of Soviet agriculture on which the efficiency 
of the utilization by man of natural resources 
largely depends. During the revolution of 1917 
the large estate system, which was on the decline 
but still accounted for about one-third of the 
privately owned land in European Russia, was 
liquidated. Peasant family farming, which, 
through land ownership and leasing of estate 
land, was becoming increasingly more important 
on the Russian agricultural scene before the Rev- 
olution, became predominant after the latter. 

But the predominance of small peasant farm- 
ing did not last long. The gruesome ordeal of 
forced rural collectivization carried out by the 
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Stalin regime in the early 1930's, and the crisis 
and misery into which it plunged Russian agri- 
culture are well known by now. We will not 
dwell, therefore, on such notorious facts as the 
heavy requisitions of foodstuffs, the wholesale 
deportations, the famine and the great mortality 
of the rural population, the catastrophic slaugh- 
ter of livestock and the great decline of crop pro- 
duction, The numerous small scattered (non- 
contiguous) strips into which peasant holdings 
were divided were consolidated into larger fields 
of the collective farms (kolkhoz, plural kolkhozy). 
The peasant families, however, have continued to 
live in their dwellings in villages as they had 
heretofore. They were permitted to retain their 
small kitchen gardens and a few head of live- 
stock and to sell their produce directly to con- 
sumers on the limited free private market. 

Such private “auxiliary” farming is at present 
the only remnant of independent family peasant 
agriculture in the Soviet Union and has been 
much in the foreground of Soviet agricultural 
policy. While very small in terms of acreage 
(about 14 million acres under crops against more 
than 375 million acres of collective sowings in 
1956), the private sector until recently, neverthe- 
less, exceeded the collective sector as regards the 
numbers of livestock. The success with animal 
husbandry, which has always been a weak spot of 
collective farming, and the competition with the 
collective farm economy for the labor and loyalty 
of the peasants has made such “‘acre-and-a-cow” 
farming a thorn in the side of the Kremlin. When 
the ideological bias of the Bolsheviks against all 
forms of small farming and the private market, 
however restricted, with which it is linked is 
remembered, it becomes clear why the Kremlin 
has been at best lukewarm and often outright 
hostile toward this sector of Soviet agriculture. 
Nevertheless, such small farming has been toler- 
ated because of its importance for the national 
food supply and for the economic welfare and 
morale of the peasants for whom it often con- 
stitutes a major source of income. Hence, the 
ambivalence of Soviet policy, which has alter- 
nated between restriction and relaxation of the 
private farming of collectivized peasantry. 

A collective farm is officially represented as 
a sort of a democratic producers’ cooperative, 
which elects its management and governs itself 
within the limit of certain nationally prescribed 
plans and taxation requirements. In reality, how- 
ever, a kolkhoz has nothing in common with 
cooperatives as they are known in the non- 
Communist world, where they are voluntary dem- 


Livestock NuMBERS IN THE Soviet UNION 
1953 AND 1956 


Year Cows (incl. Hogs Sheep Goats Horses 


cows) 


Oct. 1, 
1953 26.0 63.0 47.6 114.9 
1956 30.9 70.4 56.5 129.9 





(Official Sources) 


ocratic organizations. Kolkhoz self-government in 
practice is a fiction, since the managers are usu- 
ally appointed and replaced by the local Com- 
munist party and government bureaucracy at 
will. In fact, frequent turnover of kolkhoz man- 
agers has been a major problem. On occasion, the 
replacement of managers assumes a mass char- 
acter as in the summer of 1955 when 30,000 
trusted members of the party and Soviet elite 
were sent from the cities to the countryside to 
become kolkhoz managers after a short period of 
training and apprenticeship. 

During the Stalin era, kolkhoz management 
and the local Soviet authorities responsible for 
supervision of agriculture were hamstrung by 
very detailed national plans and regulations re- 
garding acreages, various farm practices, live- 
stock numbers and expected production results. 
However, greater flexibility has been introduced 
into agricultural planning during the post-Stalin 
period when it became decentralized. Theoreti- 
cally, at any rate, the kolkhoz management, which 
is in the hands of people trusted by the party, 
was given more latitude and increased power of 
decision with respect to farm operations. Yet 
considerable supervision and interference on the 
part of the local party authorities and the need 
to comply with goals and directives of the Krem- 
lin, as for example, the orders to start growing 
corn where it was never grown before, continue 
to plague kolkhoz management. 

One important factor has tended to enhance 
Soviet controls over the collectives. This is the 
enlargement of collective farms through a whole- 
sale merger of the existing collectives which be- 
gan during the last years of the Stalin era and 
has continued during the post-Stalin period. The 
drive for farm mergers, spearheaded by Nikita 
Khrushchev—the present boss of the Soviet Com- 
munist party—was carried out throughout the 
country, in regions with most diverse natural and 
economic conditions; in those in which farms 
were small as well as in those in which they 











were already large. As a result, the number of 
collectives decreased from more than 250,000 at 
the beginning of 1950 to less than 100,000 before 
Stalin’s death early in 1953 and to less than 
85,000 at the end of 1956. The average number 
of peasant families (households) per collective 
increased from 81 in 1940 to 238 in 1956 and the 
area sown to crops increased during this period 
from a little over 1,200 acres to about 4,500. The 
gap between the rank and file and the manage- 
ment also widened in the new large farms; and so 
did, as a rule, the driving power of the managers 
who are for the most part newly appointed spe- 
cialists and others trusted by the government. 
Thus, collective agriculture basically remains 
tightly controlled by the Soviet party-state, even 
though the forms of control are modified from 
time to time. 

This control has always been exercised with 
the object first of securing for the Soviet state its 
heavy share of agricultural output, and second of 
expanding agricultural production. The Kremlin 
has been far more successful with the first than 
with the second objective and its exactions have 
been at the root of the conflict with the peas- 
antry. Government requirements have the first 
priority in the distribution of the collective farm 
output, while the peasants are for the most part 
in the position of residual claimants after the 
obligations to the state are fulfilled and current 
and capital expenses and requirements of collec- 
tive production are met. Thus the peasants in 
collectives bear all the risks and uncertainties of 
farming, without practically a voice in the man- 
agement or a more or less stable wage of the 
Soviet factory worker or employee. Though the 
state pays for products which the collectives are 
compelled to deliver to it, such prices for most 
commodities were ridiculously low during the 
Stalin era. Even after these prices were consider- 
ably raised during the post-Stalin period, they 
still remain lower than equivalent prices on the 
free competitive market. Therefore, collective 
farms which are located near cities were they and 
their members individually can sell some of the 
produce on the free market are economically 
better off—and some are considerably better off 
—than collectives less advantageously located.' 

The peasants’ earnings from their work in col- 


1The significance of the koikhoz (free market) trade 
can be gauged from the fact that it accounted in 1950 
and 1956 for more than 18 and nearly 12 percent, re- 
spectively, of the total volume of Soviet retail trade in 
foodstuffs. 
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lectives are paid in kind and in cash on the basis 
of a rather complicated system resembling some- 
what a factory piecework wage. The payments 
are steeply differentiated in accordance with the 
skill and character of the work performed so that 
skilled workers, such as tractor drivers for in- 
stance, secure much higher income than the un- 
skilled. Furthermore, some of the categories of 
skilled workers are entitled to a kind of a mini- 
mum wage for their work. 

On the whole, greater reliance has been placed 
by the Soviet government on economic incentives 
to stimulate agricultural production during the 
post-Stalin period than during the Stalin era. 
But the policy of increased economic incentives 
is restrained by inadequate production of con- 
sumers’ goods, which alone can make such incen- 
tives tangible in a country like the Soviet Union 
with limited opportunities for individual savings. 
For the Soviet economic policy has consistently 
emphasized far more the development of heavy 
industry producing machinery and other capital 
goods and armaments than the rapid growth of 
the light industry manufacturing consumers’ 
goods for general use, such as textiles, footwear, 
etc. 


Collectivization of Russian peasant agriculture 
was accompanied by a considerable progress of 
mechanization. In fact, the heavy loss of horses 
during the collectivization campaign originally 
made the use of tractors essential to compensate 
for the shortage of draft power. Some farm opera- 
tions, such as plowing and planting of crops and 
harvesting of grain have been thoroughly mecha- 
nized. But mechanization is lagging in a number 
of other operations, such as haying, potato and 
cotton harvesting. 

Complaints have been chronic in the Soviet 
publications and official pronouncements of the 
inefficient use of tractors and combines, of fre- 
quent breakdowns and idleness of the machines 
during the peak of the season, and shortages of 
spare parts. All this often results in delayed 
farm operations and detrimental effect on crop 
yields. Yet, because of a smaller number of 
tractors and a larger crop acreage, a tractor works 
on the average more hours per year in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States. At the end of 
1956 the Soviet Union had 892,000 tractors and 
385,000 grain combines on farms as compared 
with 4,975,000 and 1,020,000 respectively, in the 
United States. Until recently collective farms 
were not permitted to own the more complicated 
machinery, such as tractors and combines. These, 
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together with complementary implements and 
repair shops are owned by special units—state 
machine-tractor stations. They perform the re- 
quired farm operations on collective farms for a 
certain stipulated fee, paid to the state usually 
in kind—in grain oilseeds, etc. Thus, the more 
than 8,700 machine-tractor stations helped in the 
procurement of farm products needed by the state 
in exchange for the services rendered by the 
tractors and combines to collectives. These units, 
however, became much more than merely farm 
machinery service centers. They were also en- 
trusted with important planning and supervisory 
functions in collective agriculture. However, the 
overlapping of management between machine- 
tractor stations and collectives, especially since 
the enlargement of the latter, has led to much 
friction and inefficiency. To eliminate the dupli- 
cation of farm management and the attendant 
inefficiency, a radical reform of the relationship 
between collectives and machine-tractor stations, 
with a strong possibility of their amalgamation, 
is at present publicly discussed in the Soviet 
Union. 

The collective farm (kolkhoz), linked with the 
machine-tractor station has been the predominant 
type of farming in the Soviet Union. It accounted 
in 1956 for 78 percent of the total sown area. 
Parallel with the collective farm, however, is 
another type of farm unit—the state farm or 
sovkhoz (plural sovkhozy), which, together with 
tractors and other machinery, is owned and op- 
erated by the state outright with the aid of hired 
labor. The workers on these farms are paid regu- 
lar wages just as labor is in the Soviet factories. 
From the standpoint of communist ideology the 
sovkhoz is the ideal type of a farm unit. But 
state farming was frequently criticized for inefh- 
ciency and until recent years it played, on the 


whole, a secondary role in the Soviet farm system. 

However, increasing reliance has been placed 
on state farms with the recent expansion on the 
virgin land in the eastern regions, where a con- 
siderable number of large state farms already 
existed. Several hundred new large farms were 
organized since 1954. Moreover, collective farms 
in various regions of the country began to be 
merged with or converted into state farms. This 
campaign, which has been proceeding without 
the usual Soviet fanfare and publicity, was accel- 
erated in 1957. Thus during the first half of 
1957, 674 new state farms were established, bring- 
ing the total number of such farms to 5,773, and 
the proportion of the sown area to more than a 
fourth compared to 10 percent in 1953. At the 
same time there was a decrease in the number of 
collective farms from 84,800 at the beginning of 
1957 to 78,900 on July 1. Some of this rapid 
reduction may be attributed to further mergers 
of collective farms, themselves, but most of it is 
probably due to conversion into state farms. 

The above trend represents another step to- 
ward the final phase of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion, and the process of conversion of the inde- 
pendent peasant small-holders into wage earning 
workers (proletariat) of the Soviet state. Thus it 
runs counter to the historic aspirations of the 
Russian peasantry for possession of land, which 
has consituted an inherent psychological draw- 
back in the present institutional structure of 
Soviet collective agriculture. In general, the col- 
lective-state farm system so far has been far more 
conducive to heavy acquisition of farm products 
by the Soviet state at low cost to itself than to 
the needed increased production through inten- 
sification of agriculture, i.e., by a higher output 
per man and per acre, and not merely by expan- 
sion of acreage on marginal land. 





“As he reports his own experience, the peasant is outstandingly the most oppressed, exploited, and 


disadvantaged man of the Soviet era. . 


. . It is when dealing with the regime that the real intensity 


of the peasant’s hostile sentiments becomes apparent. The peasant is outstanding in his punitive 
attitude toward the leadership; about 75 percent of his group advocate violent death for the top 


/ 


leaders, and about 80 percent are willing to drop an atom bomb on Moscow, at least as a last resort. . . . 
“Just as the collective-farm system has been the economic institution most generally opposed by 
the Soviet populace, and the peasantry the most alienated segment of the populace, so has the col- 


I 


lective-farm system been the least successful of Soviet productive institutions.”—From Raymond A. 
sauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System Works (Harvard University 


Press, 1956). 








Industry in the Soviet Union 


Joseph S. Berliner 








N ITS physical form, Soviet industry does 
not differ greatly from that of any modern 
industrial nation. The typical Soviet factory 

or mill consists of the familiar group of factory 
buildings and warehouses surrounded by a fence 
that sets it off from its neighboring enterprise. 
The work that goes on within the enterprise 
shows little that is distinctly Soviet—the same 
type of loom or the same kind of assembly line 
could be found in any modern country in the 
world today. 

Since the USSR is a Communist country one 
might suppose that the factory is run in some 
communal fashion. In fact, one would find little 
that is communistic about the operation of the 
factory. One man gives the orders, the factory 
director. To assist him in carrying out the nu- 
merous functions involved in running a produc- 
tion operation he has a staff of managerial off- 
cials, and their titles read like those one might 
find in an American corporation. There is a 
chief engineer in charge of the production work, 
and various engineering departments responsi- 
ble for such operations as maintenance of plant 
and equipment and designing of new products 
and processes. Other officials are in charge of pur- 
chasing operations, of the marketing of the en- 
terprise’s products, of bookkeeping and financial 
operations. While each official is in charge of his 
own sphere of operations, it is the director that 
bears the responsibility for the over-all per- 
formance of the enterprise, and his career de- 
pends on how well he organizes and inspires his 
staff to carry out their work. If he runs a good 
plant, he may be promoted to a higher job, but 
if his plant does not operate successfully he is 
likely to be dismissed. 

To carry out the work of production, the 
enterprise needs to purchase materials and parts 
from other enterprises. These inter-enterprise 
sales and purchases are formalized by contracts 
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entered into periodically by sellers and buyers. 
Failure to live up to the terms of a contract (for 
instance, by delivering defective materials) makes 
an enterprise liable to a lawsuit, and the courts 
handle a considerable volume of litigation of 
this kind each year. The guilty enterprise is often 
compelled to pay a heavy fine to the injured 
enterprise. 


In the early days of the Soviet regime there 
was much radical talk about doing away entirely 
with the use of money, for money was considered 
a tool of capitalist exploitation. Indeed, for a 
short period a virtually money-less economic sys- 
tem was tried but the results were disastrous 
and money occupies an important place in indus- 
try today. Every industrial enterprise maintains 
a deposit in the State Bank, and when it buys 
materials from another enterprise it must pay 
for them in money. The Bank also supplies short- 
term credit to enterprises to cover their tempo- 
rary needs for additional funds, All commodities 
sell at fixed prices, and the price normally exceeds 
the expected costs of production, so that the 
enterprise is expected to earn a profit. Although 
profit is not the chief guide to production opera- 
tions, the enterprise that fails to show a profit 
is considered to be working poorly. 

Money also serves as an incentive to both 
managerial staff and workers. The director whose 
plant works well receives a substantial money 
bonus, sometimes equal to his regular salary, and 
his officials are entitled to bonuses as well. The 
piece-rate system for workers is more widely 
applied in Soviet industry than perhaps in any 
capitalist country, and the worker who exceeds 
his production quotas earns considerably more 
money than his less skilled or less energetic 
colleagues. Basic wage and salary rates are fixed 
by statute, and provide increased pay for in- 
creased skill in order to motivate workers to study 
and raise their skill level. The base pay rates of 
highly skilled workers are two-to-three times 
those of unskilled workers, and the base salaries 
of managerial officials are several times greater. 
Except for political prisoners and criminals in 
labor camps, Soviet workers are normally free, 
although between 1940 and the very recent past 
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workers were subject to harsh disciplinary meas- 
ures. Today the Soviet worker may leave his 
job for another if he wishes, but there are social 
pressures against doing so. 

Enough has been said thus far to demonstrate 
that the operation of the Soviet industrial enter- 
prise bears a striking similarity to that of enter- 
prises in non-Communist countries. To find the 
distinctive features of Soviet industry one must 
look beyond the enterprise to the organization 
of the economic system itself. Perhaps the out- 
standing characteristic of Soviet industrial or- 
ganization is that the factories and productive 
resources of the nation are owned not by private 
persons but by the State. If the Soviet factory 
director were asked the question, “Who is the 
State?” he would in all probability reply, “The 
Communist Party and the Council of Minis- 
ters.” 


The Communist Party is the semi-official po- 
litical organization that directs the course of the 
nation’s industry in two ways: by placing its own 
members in all the important governmental and 
economic posts in the nation; and by establish- 
ing committees (formerly called “cells’) of its 
members in all factories and economic organiza- 
tions in the country. The Council of Ministers 
is the highest executive body of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. It is composed of leading Communist 
party members and their function is to provide 
the top-level direction of the nation’s economic 
effort along the lines established by the Party. 
The Party makes the great decisions that govern 
the direction of the nation’s industrial effort: for 
example, how much of industry’s production will 
take the form of consumer goods, how much will 
be devoted to the production of machinery and 
equipment and new factories to house them, and 
how much to military production. When the 
Party's decisions are made, they are carried out 
in two ways: by laws enacted by the Council of 
Ministers; and by the Party committees in all the 
factories who keep watch over the factory direc- 
tors to assure that they carry out their instruc- 
tions. 

To organize and supervise the work of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of industrial enterprises, the 
nation is divided into 105 economic regions. All 
the enterprises in each region are supervised by 
a regional Council of the National Economy. The 
head of each Council of the National Economy is 
directly responsible to the State for seeing that 
all enterprises in his region receive their appro- 
priate production instructions and that they exe- 


cute them economically and expeditiously. The 
success of the factory director—his bonuses, pro- 
motions or dismissal—depend on how well his 
performance satisfies his own ‘boss” in his Coun- 
cil of the National Economy. (These regional 
Councils are a very recent innovation. In the past 
most enterprises were supervised directly from 
an industrial Ministry in Moscow.) 

A capitalist economy relies on the “market” 
and the price system to coordinate the produc- 
tion activities of the myriad of individual enter- 
prises; that is, to assure that the coal mines will 
produce enough coal for the steel mills and other 
coal-users, and that the steel mills will produce 
enough steel for the automotive industry and 
other steel-users. A second distinctive feature of 
Soviet industry is that it uses not a market but 
the technique of planning to achieve the same re- 
sult. The State Planning Committee is an agency 
of the Council of Ministers that drafts the eco- 
nomic blueprint, or National Economic Plan, 
based on the instructions of the State. The Na- 
tional Economic Plan contains, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the production targets for every enter- 
prise in the land. In addition, it contains various 
targets for average costs of production, labor pro- 
ductivity, total wages to be paid out, new fac- 
tories and other construction projects to be un- 
dertaken. The National Economic Plan is de- 
signed to lay out the pattern of the total national 
economic activity for the next year or the next 
five-year period. Each enterprise is required to 
fulfill that small portion of the national plan 
that applies to it. 


It is evident that the planning of an entire 
nation’s economic activity is an enormously com- 
plex task. The planners must somehow take ac- 
count of the interdependence of millions of com- 
modities upon each other. If the plan requires 
the Alpha enterprise to produce a thousand mo- 
tors of a certain kind, other parts of the plan 
must provide that each of the tens or even hun- 
dreds of components of the motors will appear 
somewhere in the production plans of either the 
Alpha enterprise or other enterprises. It is to be 
expected that a planning system of this magni- 
tude will be far from perfect, and indeed Soviet 
economists acknowledge the existence of many 
problems that plague both planners and plant 
managers. One reads many reports of the wrong 
commodities being produced, of production be- 
ing held up because the plan neglected to pro- 
vide for a sufficient supply of some vital material, 
of sudden changes in the plans of some enter- 
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prise that play havoc with the plans of yet other 
enterprises. 

Of particular interest is the fact that many 
important defects in planning are the conse- 
quence not of errors but of deliberate violation 
of orders by managers. It is the custom for the 
State to set plan targets so high that enterprises 
must exert a maximum of effort in order to ful- 
fill them. Many enterprises are consequently in 
constant danger of underfulfilling their plans, 
and are therefore compelled to resort to various 
subterfuges in order to avoid the appearance of 
failure. Among the ways in which directors strive 
to guard against overt failure are the hoarding 
of scarce materials and labor, producing shoddy 
products in the hope that they will not be dis- 
covered, misappropriation of enterprise funds, 
and even falsification of production reports. 
While these practices introduce a considerable 
degree of inefficiency in the economic system, 
their over-all impact must not be exaggerated. 
Every large economic system has its own peculiar 
forms of waste and inefficiency; in the United 
States we might point to monopolistic practices, 
special-interest protective tariffs, farm price sup- 
ports, and certain forms of advertising. Elements 
of inefficiency keep the national production at 
a lower level than it would otherwise be, but do 
not prevent the economy from being vigorous 
and progressive. 


The third distinctive feature of Soviet indus- 
try is the use made by the owner-State of the 
factories at its disposal. In the capitalist economy 
the private owners wish to earn profit, and in 
order to do so they must attune themselves to 
the wishes of the population of consumers, either 


satisfying them directly or influencing them by 
advertising. But in the USSR, the owner-State 
has another objective that is best expressed in 
the often-quoted slogan of “overtaking and sur- 
passing the United States” in industrial produc- 
tion. Accordingly, Soviet industry is oriented not 
toward consumption but toward growth, i.e. 
toward the expansion of production from year 
to year. 

The orientation toward growth explains the 
basic pattern of Soviet industrial history since 
1928, when the five-year-plans began. Compared 
with that year, Soviet industry today is produc- 
ing roughly twice as many yards of textiles, 10 
times as many tons of iron and steel, and 50 
times as many metal-cutting machine tools. These 
differing rates of increase reflect the avowed 
purpose of the owner-State to devote as much 
as possible of the labor and resources at its dis- 
posal to the production of new factories and ma- 
chinery, while keeping the standard of living 
down to a slowly-rising level. It is this policy 
that has permitted the U.S.S.R. to become the sec- 
ond greatest industrial power in the world in the 
short space of three decades. 

If the Soviet people were free to decide what 
proportion of their annual labor would be used 
for current consumption and what proportion 
for building up the industrial might of their 
country, they would doubtlessly prefer a more 
rapid increase in current consumption stand- 
ards, which would slow down the rate of indus- 
trial expansion. But as long as the State alone 
enjoys the power of making this crucial decision, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is likely 
to continue its singleminded focus on rapid in- 
dustrial growth. 





“While gathering material for this study,” Joseph S. Berliner writes in a brief foreword to his book, 


Factory and Manager in the U § § R (Harvard University Press, 1957 


, “I spent seven months in the 


constant company of former Soviet citizens, then residing as displaced persons in Germany. The least 
part of my debt to them is for their cooperation in sharing with me their experiences and attitudes 
during their lives in the Soviet Union. But the chief part of my debt is for the understanding they 
awakened in me of the full meaning of a life under tyranny, and for the love they kindled in me for the 
greathearted and democratic peoples of the Soviet Union. In acknowledging my gratitude, I wish to ex- 
press to them my hope that the present ferment in their native land will lead eventually to the estab- 
lishment of that freedom which is cherished by none so much as by those to whom it has been 


denied.” 





Labor in the Soviet Union 


Samuel H. Baron 








HE position of labor in any country may 

be properly grasped only by establishing 

its relationship to the prevailing institu- 
tional framework and power structure. In a capi- 
talist democracy such as the United States, pri- 
vate individuals and groups own and manage the 
industrial means of production, with a view to 
profit-making. For some decades- this class pos- 
sessed an almost unlimited power to determine 
the terms of production and distribution and, 
hence, the material conditions of the labor force. 
Since their economic strength enabled the capi- 
talists to exercise great political power as well, 
they had to put up with little or no interference 
from the state. The industrial workers, in order 
to assert and protect their interests vis-a-vis the 
employers, in time created a more or less effec- 
tive countervailing power in the form of trade 
unions for economic struggle, and in political 
pressure yroups to secure state intervention in 
their behalf. The status and power of labor came 
to depend upon its freedom to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively, and to participate in politics; 
and upon the energy and skill with which it em- 
ployed these rights to exact concessions from 
the industrialists, and to elicit favorable state ac- 
tion. Labor figures as one of a number of inde- 
pendent social forces competing for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of its position. 

In a system such as many socialists have en- 
visaged, the capitalist class is deprived of its eco- 
nomic and political power, as the state, in the 
name of society at large, takes over the ownership 
and management of the means of production. 
This system presupposes popular control of those 
who plan and administer the now public econ- 
omy. As the workers and those sympathetic to 
them are taken to comprise a majority of the 
population (else a socialist government would 
not have come to power), their voice is decisive 
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in determining the conditions of production and 
work. Hence, they presumably benefit greatly 
from the elimination of private ownership of 
the means of production. In such a society, the 
position of labor depends upon its preponderant 
political power. 

In the Soviet Union, the institutional arrange- 
ments are of a third type. After the Bolshevik 
Revolution, state ownership and management re- 
placed private control of the means of indus- 
trial production. The Bolsheviks described the 
political order as “the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” affirming unequivocally the supremacy 
of the workers. According to Soviet writers, the 
means of production belong to all the working 
people who, therefore, really work for them- 
selves. If these professions were taken at face 
value, one would be forced to classify the U.S.S.R. 
as a socialist system. Insofar as state control of 
the means of production obtains, that conclusion 
is indicated. However, crucial questions remain 
to be posed: Can the state be regarded as the 
executor of society’s will, or—more pointedly— 
of the will of the workers? Does the power of 
decision as to the conditions of production and 
work, not to mention other matters, reside in 
labor? These questions must be answered nega- 
tively; having answered them, we arrive at the 
threshold of an understanding of labor's posi- 
tion in Soviet Russia. The truth is that Soviet 
labor, far from enjoying the political preponder- 
ance one would expect it to have in a socialist 
system, even lacks the rights which permit work- 
ers in a capitalist democracy to fight for the de- 
fense of their interests. 

For many complex reasofts which are outside 
the scope of this article, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—if it did exist in the very early days 
of the Soviet regime—was superseded by the dic- 
tatorship of the Bolshevik Party (renamed Com- 
munist in 1919). Party spokesmen themselves 
described their organization not as the party of 
the proletariat but rather its vanguard. Within 
this party, which had gained control of the state 
soon after the revolution, power gradually was 
concentrated first in a non-responsible top eche- 
lon, later in the person of Stalin, and, since his 
death, in_a small clique led by Khrushchev. The 
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state apparatus became an instrument for impos- 
ing the will of the Communist leaders upon so- 
ciety and, accordingly upon the industrial-worker 
segment of that society. Whatever function they 
may have served, the periodic elections for po- 
litical offices were entirely divorced from the 
process of political decision-making which set 
the terms of existence for the Soviet workers. 
Of course, many workers—though only a small 
fraction of the total number—were members of 
the party and, conceivably, might have exerted 
pressure within the party on behalf of their 
group. In practice, such activity was precluded 
inasmuch as party membership entailed the sub- 
ordination of all other loyalties and interests to 
allegiance to the party, and submission to the 
dictates of the party leaders. The Soviet system 
left no room for effective, legal political action 
by labor. 

Thanks to Russia’s sensational industrializa- 
tion of the last few decades, the Soviet trade 
unions embrace tens of millions of industrial 
workers. If it were a free agent, a labor organiza- 
tion of this magnitude would constitute a force 
of enormous significance for the well-being of 
the workers. But in Soviet Russia, which adver- 
tises itself as a workers’ state, the giant trade 
union complex is well-nigh impotent to pro- 
mote the interests of the workers. Indeed, the 
role of the trade unions in the U.S.S.R. has 
comparatively little to do with the promotion of 
those interests. Although they may make repre- 
sentations to management in regard to workers’ 
grievances, the unions do not engage in mean- 
ingful collective bargaining with regard to the 
fundamental conditions of work and compensa- 
tion. Nor can they legally bring pressure to bear 
through a strike or the threat of one. The union 
organization's chief function is to secure maxi- 
mum production from the workers; by exhorta- 
tion, by improvement of working skills, and by 
bringing about more efficient organization of the 
productive process. 

The trade unions represent one of several mass 
organizations led by Communist activists which 
serve as “transmission belts” for conveying the 
party line to the people and for harnessing popu- 
lar effort and support to party policies and goals. 
Communist leadership of the trade unions as- 
sures their subservience to the party chieftains. 
The labor organization cannot act independently 
for it is itself an appendage of the state, con- 
trolled by the party. In an integrated, totali- 
tarian state, there is no place for an independent 
labor movement; no place for any independent 


center of power outside of the party-state! 

The Soviet worker, then, can directly influence 
the conditions of production and distribution 
neither by political action nor through the trade 
union organization. The desire to get maximum 
production, the concern for political stability, 
and the drive to honor such vestiges of socialist 
commitment as might make for a disposition to 
favor the workers—these are three of the consid- 
erations which probably enter into the determi- 
nation by party policy-makers of the actual con- 
ditions in which labor is performed. Since the late 
twenties, Soviet leaders have been characterized 
by an over-riding interest in the expansion of in- 
dustrial production. The attainment of that 
end, up to a certain point, would be favored 
by the imposition of long hours and low pay 
for the workers, thereby augmenting capital sav- 
ings out of current production for new invest- 
ment. On the other hand, to depress the living 
standards of the workers—particularly over an 
extended period of time—might well lead to slow- 
down on the job, poor quality work, and dis- 
affection from the regime as well. To maneuver 
among these hazards, and to discover the opti- 
mum conditions of production is the difficult 
task of the policy-maker; his task is not made 
easier if, and to the extent that, he seeks to 
reconcile these considerations with any lingering 
attachment to socialist doctrine. 

The foregoing discussion implies that Soviet 
workingmen may indirectly have some influence 
on their work conditions. But such influence 
would be unlikely to affect the fundamental fea- 
tures of the work process and, moreover, would 
probably be so indirect and so long in taking 
effect that one might reasonably expect the So- 
viet worker to be discontented with his lot. Yet, 
a recent study by a group of Harvard social sci- 
entists,| based upon extensive interrogations of 
Soviet defectors, views the industrial working 
class (although it has its grievances) as a rela- 
tively satisfied group in Soviet society. This study 
confirms the opinion of most students of the 
U.S.S.R. that a revolution is very unlikely: and, 
it may be added, the workers seem one of the 
poorest bets for insurrectionary action. The key 
to the paradox of a working class which, though 
denied an independent role in socio-political life 
still appears relatively satisfied, is to be found 
in the observation of the Harvard group that 


*R. A. Bauer, A. Inkeles, and C. Kluckhohn. How the 
Soviet System Works. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 
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the Soviet people favor an authoritarian, welfare 
state. In this present discussion, emphasis must 
be placed on the word “welfare”; for, with all 
its shortcomings, the Soviet regime has provided 
to the workers increments of security and wel- 
fare which have won from them broad accept- 
ance if not enihusiastic support. 

Certain of these features are found commonly 
in contemporary capitalist societies, while others 
are encountered infrequently or not at all out- 
side of the Soviet Union and the states politi- 
cally associated with it. Conspicuous among pro- 
visions of the latter sort is the guarantee of the 
right to work. It has not been necessary to in- 
voke this guarantee, for in the course of the first 
five-year plan, unemployment was liquidated and 
since has not recurred. The tempo of industrial 
production and expansion has in fact created a 
perpetual labor shortage which in turn has estab- 
lished an employment security of great economic 
and psychological importance to the workers. A 
working day of eleven and one-half hours under 
the old regime gave way under Soviet rule to 
an eight- or seven-hour day. Whereas the Tsarist 
regime demonstrated little interest in social legis- 
lation, the revolutionary order introduced sick- 
ness and accident compensation and old-age pen- 
sions.2 Free medical service is available to all 
workers and their families. Vacations with pay 
for all, paid pre-natal and post-natal periods for 
working women, and child-care services have 
also been instituted. 

Under the Soviet regime, workers and their 
children obtained opportunities unprecedented 
in Russia for social advancement. A colossal pro- 
liferation of educational institutions of all kinds, 
for children and for adults, usually without tui- 
tion (and, in higher education, very often with 
supporting stipends) enabled millions of people 
of humble background to ascend the social scale 
and to live richer, more meaningful, lives. That 
careers to a large degree have been open to tal- 
ent, and that capable men and women could 
employ their capacities fruitfully and secure rec- 
ognition and rewards must be counted a signif- 
icant source of strength for the Soviet system. 
In this connection, it must be pointed out, the 
Soviet labor force cannot be viewed as a ho- 
mogenous mass. On the contrary, large differences 
in degrees of skill exist, and are matched by dif- 
ferential compensation to individual workers 
based on the importance of the work they do 


* The administration and dispensation of these funds is 
one of the duties of the trade unions. 


and the skili they bring to the job. As a result, 
substantial differences in economic status: and 
style of life—as well as in attitudes to the regime— 
obtain as between the most skilled operatives and 
those engaged in unskilled labor. 

On the basis of skills required, jobs are classi- 
fied into many categories in each industry, with 
different wage rates assigned to each classifica- 
tion. Workers are obliged to pass tests which pre- 
suppose the acquisition of additional skills in 
order to move from a particular category to a 
higher one. Around three-fourths of the workers 
produce under a piece-work system. Such workers 
are expected to turn out a fixed quantity of work 
in order to meet the norm to which the wage- 
rate is pegged. Production above the norm is 
compensated progressively, that is, at higher 
rates per piece of work than prevail within the 
limits of the norm. Here, as in the matter of 
skills, incentives are built into the system to spur 
production. In fact a whole series of such incen- 
tives are to be met with. Workers who devise im- 
proved methods of work which result in increased 
production (they are called Stakhanovites) are 
handsomely rewarded. The trade unions actively 
promote “socialist competition” for the sake of 
expanded production, both between different de- 
partments in a single plant and between differ- 
ent plants, the winners receiving prizes and bo- 
nuses. Similarly, monetary rewards, improve- 
ments in housing (which is often furnished by 
the industrial enterprise) and the like are dis- 
pensed to the employees of a plant which over- 
fulfills the production quota assigned to it. The 
Soviet government also established a whole series 
of what might be called “negative incentives”— 
penalties ranging from fines and demotion to 
deprivation of employment and arrest and im- 
prisonment for failure to perform work punc- 
tually and satisfactorily. Severe labor discipline 
has figured as a leading source of dissatisfaction 
for Soviet labor. 

Any sound estimate of the status of Soviet 
workers must distinguish the widely different 
levels of skill and incom>. It must also take into 
account not only the fixed wage-income but also 
the bonuses and extras, the enhanced employ- 
ment and social security, and the broadened 
health and educational advantages, as compared 
with what prevailed under the Tsarist regime. 
Although incomplete data and the number of 
variables involved make generalization hazard- 
ous, it would appear that the Soviet workers have 
made real, if modest, progress under the Soviet 

(Concluded on page 180) 





Soviet Policies Regarding 
Nationalities 
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HE problem of nationalities within the 

Soviet Union of the past 40 years has been 

about as dangerous to the state and as 
difficult of solution as it was in the old Russian 
empire. In that regime for many decades, if not 
centuries, the problem helped shape external as 
well as internal policy. When the regime col- 
lapsed under the strains of the first world war, 
the nationalities question hampered the opera- 
tions of the Provisional Government that suc- 
ceeded it. In doing so, it helped make possible 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in November 
1917. 

In the territory of the old empire lived a mini- 
mum of 175 distinct nationalities speaking over 
200 distinct languages and representing almost 
all the world’s principal religions. Of the na- 
tionalities that carried over into the Soviet Un- 
ion, only 18 were to have in June, 1941, 1,000,000 
or more population. Only five were to have 
over 4,000,000: Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorus- 
sians, the Uzbeks of Central Asia, and the Tatars, 
scattered from the Black Sea through the middle 
Volga region into Central Siberia. The first 
three, however, were to make up more than 78 
percent of 170,000,000 in 1939, while the Rus- 
sians themselves were to make up over 58 per- 
cent of the total. 

Nationalism and separatist movements had 
risen among these nationalities in the last five 
decades of the empire, with the growth of indus- 
trialization and of literacy. These developments 
represented henceforth an increasing threat to 
the continuance of the power of any state ruling 
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them. For the severance of all non-Russians from 
control would mean the loss of close to half the 
population. It would also mean that the state 
would again be thrown back from the seas, so 
vital to its strength and security, and that it 
would lose its most valuable resources and in- 
dustries. 

When the old regime collapsed in March, 
1917, under the strains of war, the centrifugal 
nationalist forces, as others, slowly at first but 
then more definitely asserted themselves. By Sep- 
tember, 1917, the prevailing idea among non- 
Russians, but excluding Finns and Poles, was 
independence, although accompanied by federa- 
tion with Russia.2 However, the head of the 
Provisional Government at that time, Alexander 
Kerensky, had made it clear that he anticipated 
from the revolution a regeneration of national 
power, of Russia.* Thus moderate socialism, per- 
sonified by Kerensky, came also to be distrusted 
by left-wing non-Russians of the old empire. 
These now listened to the Bolshevik wing of 
the Social Democrats, who promised self-determi- 
nation even to the point of separation from the 
state. 

Once in power, the Bolsheviks spelled out this 
right in one of the earliest decrees of the new 
regime: The Declaration of the Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia of November 15, 1917. In this 
decree the peoples were declared free, equal, and 
sovereign, and discriminatory practices were abol- 
ished.* In the succeeding months, in seeming 
dedication to these principles, the “Bolsheviks”— 
soon “Communists’”—accepted the separation of 
a series of national areas. 


?Data drawn from: Frank Lorimer. The Population of 
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sian) Moscow, 1947. p. 1625. (Henceforth referred to as 
LSE:USSR.) 
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Yet any acceptance of the loss of these, like 
the Ukraine, the Transcaucasus, and the Urals, 
would have represented, as has been stressed, ac- 
ceptance of the demotion of power in Russia 
from the first rank to the third. And Communist 
theoreticians had seen all along that the needs 
of the state’s economy and strength and the needs 
of the proletarian world revolution were identi- 
cal. Once power was secured, therefore, they 
could swing to their true, basic views on na- 
tionality. Marxian thought had stressed that the 
pattern of economic growth was development 
from small units into supra-national forms, be- 
coming ultimately world-wide in scope. To Rus- 
sian Marxians, and especially Lenin, this was 
obviously a process that had been affecting the 
Tsarist empire as well. And it was this, it was 
agreed, that all along promoted a unifying tend- 
ency, a second aspect of capitalism's impact on 
the phenomenon of nationality among the vari- 
ous peoples. This countered, in other words, the 
divisive tendency—the first aspect—of middle class 
national particularism. 

Thus, in line with one side of its theories the 
Communist regime went through the motions of 
recognizing separatist national tendencies and de- 
nouncing Great Russian chauvinism. At the same 
time, in line with the other side, it began sup- 
porting those elements, no matter how small, 
among these groups, that accepted the primacy 
of proletarian interest over national identity. In 
regard to the Ukraine, for example, this began 
in December, a month after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution.® Ultimately, by the end of the civil wars, 
in 1921, while several areas were lost, namely, the 
Bessarabian province, Finland, the Baltic states, 
and Poland, the economically most important 
areas had been saved for Soviet power. 

The following year, on December 30, 1922, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics came for- 
mally into existence.” Its constitution, drawn up 
as a treaty among constituent republics and rati- 
fied in January 1924, spoke—in its Declaration— 
of “reciprocal confidence and peace, national 
liberty and equality, the pacific co-existence and 
fraternal collaboration of peoples.” The fourth 
article of Chapter II reserved to the member re- 
publics “the right freely to withdraw from the 
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Union.” But the first article of Chapter I granted 
to the central organs of the Union the con- 
trolling powers, such as those over war, defense, 
foreign affairs, and those over financial, commer- 
cial, industrial and other matters affecting the 
economy. Further concession, nevertheless, was 
made to the consciousness of national groups 
through the establishment of a new, second divi- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, the Soviet of Na- 
tionalities. Representation in it was determined 
on the basis of administrative-territorial organi- 
zation and the adequacy of numbers.® 

The administrative-territorial pattern of the 
Soviet Union became steadily more diverse. The 
first Union of 1924 contained Russia as a fed- 
erated republic, Byelorussia, Ukraine, and—as a 
Transcaucasian federated Soviet republic—Azer- 
baidzhan, Georgia, and Armenia. These six—or 
four—were joined in 1925 by the Turkmen and 
the Uzbek states, in 192g by the Tadzhik, and 
in 1936, in conjunction with a new constitution, 
by the Kazakh and the Kirgiz. The coming of 
World War II and the reconquest of some of the 
lost territories led to the establishment of five 
more republics: the Karelo-Finnish, Estonian, 
Latvian, Lithuanian, and the Moldavian (made 
up of part of the former province of Bessarabia 
retaken from Rumania). 

This diversity was kept effectively under con- 
trol in the vast state by the economic unity, and 
by the monopoly of political power held by the 
Communists. But the regime also fostered the 
mystique of a super Soviet nationalism by identi- 
fying the new order with progress and by crying 
capitalist conspiracy against the “Soviet Father- 
land,” the “Land of the Building of Socialism.”* 
In simple truth, however, the mutual hatreds and 
dislikes of the various national groups had hardly 
disappeared, or even begun to disappear. The 
most virulent and best known form of pre-revo- 
lutionary xenophobia, popular antisemitism, not 
only did not abate but in some respects grew 
more widespread. Nor was it absent in ruling 
circles.” 

The persistence of antagonisms, the continual 
rise of literacy among national groups, and then 
the great stresses of industrialization, economic 
centralization, and particularly collectivization, 
meant by the beginning of the ’thirties—a decade 
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of world crisis—widespread internal unrest. And 
what once had appeared to be an advantage in 
the promotion of the spread of Communist rule, 
now seemed a greater threat than before. The 
peripheral peoples had kin across the borders 
with alien sympathies. Stalin noted this fact in 
1930 when he warned against thoughts of fusing 
all peoples into a Great Russian nation, and 
stressed that national problems could not be re- 
solved within the bounds of a single state.*? In 
such views the nationality problem had fused 
into the political strategy of defense as an aspect 
of offense. 

The combination of increasing internal unrest 
and of increasing world instability led finally to 
official acceptance and even promotion of Rus- 
sian nationalism. In the year 1934 began the cele- 
bration of Russian achievements, and Stalin 
ceased to denounce Russian chauvinism.’? From 
that year also, under the urgings of Stalin and 
other Communist leaders, a great revision of 
Russian historical writing was started. Facts, 
dates, events and personalities in textbooks now 
replaced the former so-called sociologizing. Fig- 
ures and rulers of the past, hitherto denigrated, 
were now presented, partly also as preliminary 
themes to the glorification of Stalin, as having 
done creative work as builders of Russia. In ad- 
dition, the Russian language was now pushed 
into an even more commanding position. From 
1938 on the language was made a second lan- 
guage in all schools in the Soviet Union and in- 
struction in it began in the second year.** 

At this point we can compare Soviet policy 
with the Tsarist, which was one of divide-and- 
rule, russification, and support of Russian na- 
tionalism. In the very first stages of Soviet power, 
as we have seen, the prime objective of the pro- 
motion of self-determination was, in fact, a policy 
of divide-to-destroy. This was a preliminary to 
rule in the name of a broader unity. Within the 
new unity, as established by 1923, divide-and-rule 
came to manifest itself in a very real sense. The 
creation of ultimately over 50 national-territorial 
units was division to an extreme of potential po- 
litical entities, and there were other devices of 
division. A crucial factor is that according to the 
constitution (Chapter III, Article 35), representa- 
tion in the Soviet of Nationalities is based on the 
territory rather than on the group."* 


4 Joseph Stalin. Works. (in Russian) Vol. XIII; p. 6. 

”@ Frederick C. Barghoorn. Soviet Russian Nationalism. 
New York: Oxford, 1956. p. 16, 38. 

4 LSE:USSR, p. 1629-1630. 

™ Meisel and Kozora, Materials, p. 248. 


Soviet similarities to imperial russification 
policy rest in the extension of the use of the 
Russian language and the strengthening of cen- 
tralized control. However, down to World War 
II there appears to have been no negative Soviet 
activity comparable to Tsarist efforts to impede 
the growth of the Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
languages. As for political and economic policy, 
here obviously the Soviet regime came to sur- 
pass imperial rule considerably in the extension 
of centralized authority. Similarity in the support 
of Russian nationalism is also obvious. Unlike 
the times of the last emperor, however, it was 
under government auspices that there took place 
in the latter part of the ’thirties a publicization 
of Russian achievement and invention. 

The question is: Had the Soviet state been 
more successful or less than the imperial regime 
in its handling of nationality groups? War was 
to be a testing time, but there are some prelimi- 
nary considerations. For one thing, by 1939 some 
important groups of people, in the Ukraine, the 
North Caucasus, and in Central Asia, had suf- 
fered great stresses in the first Five Year Plan, 
and there is little doubt that as a result nation- 
alisms here had become stronger. Another con- 
sideration touches on the great purges that 
wracked the party and government apparatus in 
the Soviet Union in the years 1936-1938. Among 
those who perished, or disappeared, in connec- 
tion with the trials, members of various nation- 
ality groups were prominent.’® Despite the accu- 
sations, there is today no proof that there had 
been a conspiracy to partition the Soviet Union. 
There are positive aspects of Soviet nationality 
policy. For one thing the new industrialization 
did bring in economic benefits to certain areas, 
and an appreciation of these could partly out- 
weigh disaffection rising from costs.1° Perhaps 
more important is the fact that a new order, even 
from the time of the pre-Bolshevik March revo- 
lution, did represent an opening up of new pros- 
pects for ambitious individuals from disfavored 
national graups. 

However, Hitler’s attack in June 1941, and the 
great defeats of the Red Army that summer and 
in the following year had the same effect in re- 
spect to the various nationalities, as had the dis- 


*R. A. Bauer. A. Inkeles and C. Kluckhohn. How the 
Soviet System Works. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. p. 199-200; W. W. Rostow, et al. The 
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Library, 1954. (A Mentor Book) p. 56, 203; Dmytryshyn. 
Moscow and the Ukraine. p. 243-247. 

* Rostow. Dynamics, p. 202. 
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integration of the Russian state from January 
to the end of 1917. There were marked differ- 
ences. First, the disaffection ultimately revealed 
was broader, commensurable with the magnitude 
of the disasters. Second, the enemy had more 
clear-cut plans for the partition of the country 
along national lines. But third, the state power 
did not founder; instead, it reacted to the in- 
ternal threats, as to the outer, with resolution 
and harshness. 

Disaffection was shown in the readiness to col- 
laborate among Ukrainians, initially, Kalmyks, 
Crimean Tatars, and various peoples of the 
North Caucasus.'* Collaboration was also shown 
by the Soviet prisoners who participated in the 
special military formations organized under Ger- 
man auspices. Somewhere up to a million former 
Soviet troops were involved in such military 
formations.1* The nature of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s response in defense of itself and its regime 
had actually been heralded, if not publicly, on 
the occasion of the Moscow pact of August 1939. 
To clear the way for effective relations with the 
Hitler regime, Jews had been removed from stra- 
tegic governmental services. This set up, inci- 
dentally, an official antisemitism that was to re- 
main and that paralleled popular forms.’® 

Earlier, in 1937, Soviet Koreans had been re- 
moved from the Far Eastern areas, presumably 
as a security precaution. After the beginning of 
Hitler’s invasion, the Soviet government moved 
against other peoples. Seven groups were removed 
ultimately from their homelands and scattered, 
largely through Central Asia: Germans and 
Kalmyks from the Volga basin, the Tatars of the 
Crimea, and from the North Caucasus, the 
Chechens, Ingush, Balkarians, and the Kara- 
chai.”° Close to 2,000,000 people, perhaps, were 
affected. 

The dispersion of peoples was one reaction, 
albeit an immoderate one, to the wartime de- 
mands of security. It was accompanied by a fur- 
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ther promotion of Russian nationalism. The war 
was called immediately and henceforth the Great 
Fatherland War, and Russian military heroes 
like the medieval Prince Alexander Nevsky, Mar- 
shal Alexander Suvorov, and Marshal M. I. Ku- 
tuzov, were glorified in propaganda posters and 
other media. The old revolutionary song, the 
“Internationale,” while being retained by the 
party, was replaced by a “Hymn to the Soviet 
Union,” in which the role of Russia was ac- 
cented.** When the war ended in victory, Stalin, 
in the presence of the Red Army commanders, 
mostly Russians, called for a special toast to the 
Russian people, calling it the “leading nation of 
all the nations belonging to the Soviet Union.’’?* 
It is not possible to argue, however, on the basis 
of war experiences, that non-Russian minorities 
were significantly more hostile to the Soviet re- 
gime than were the Russians. And the conclu- 
sion cannot be drawn that the nationalisms of 
Soviet peoples are an important possible weapon 
against that regime.** 

The post-war period, both before and after 
Stalin’s death, in 1953, has shown both continua- 
tion and new applications of policies adopted 
earlier. Use of the Russian language has been 
expanded in non-Russian areas. This has been 
done not only by the extension of instruction 
in it, but also by infusing Russian terms into 
the vocabulary of the native language on the 
grounds of the cultural superiority of the Rus- 
sian.** The accent on the Russian people has not 
only been sustained but has even been intensi- 
fied. The U.S.S.R. volume of the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, which appeared in 1947, refers to them as 
“one of the greatest people on the globe, both 
by their numbers and by their significance in 
the contemporary history of humanity.’’?5 

The distrust of certain groups shown earlier 
has persisted and the divide-and-rule policies 
have also continued. The mingling of the peo- 
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HE total Communist apparatus is highly 

diversified in function and organization. 

Practically everything important that can 
be said about the Communist apparatus has been 
said by Communists themselves somewhere at 
one time or another. In their famous Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels said, ‘““The Communists disdain to con- 
ceal their views and aims.” In keeping with this 
principle of forthrightness, the highest Commu- 
nist authorities have openly and frequently de- 
clared “that their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions,” and that “they have a world to win.” 

As long ago as January 25, 1926, Joseph Stalin 
was quite explicit on the subject of where the 
headquarters of the plan to win the world were 
situated. Writing in his book, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, Stalin asked rhetorically, “For what else is 
our country, ‘the country that is building social- 
ism,’ if not the base of the world revolution?” 

While it is true that the Communists do not 
rush into print with the specific details of their 
underground activities, it is also true that they 
have published the fact that they engage in 
underground operations as a special department 
of their farflung activity. 

The Communist International, official organ 
of the Comintern which had an English edition 
published by the Communist Party in New York, 
carried details of the directive to build Com- 
munist undergrounds in its issue of September 1, 
1931, under the title of “Organizational Prob- 
lems in Underground Revolutionary Work.” 
There is no doubt about the authenticity of this 
document. The details of the order amounted to 
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a blueprint of the Communist undergrounds in 
all countries outside the Soviet Union, the 
United States of America included. 

“The question of an illegal organization [by 
which the author obviously meant underground 
organization] must now receive the closest at- 
tention of all Communist Parties without excep- 
tion in capitalist countries,” the master plan of 
September, 1931, declared under the by-line of 
B. Vassiliey who was a prominent figure in the 
Communist International. 

From the moment of the issuance of the plan, 
the Communist Party of this country went seri- 
ously about the business of perfecting its under- 
ground apparatus. 

Vassiliev’s directives were incisive and em- 
phatic: “Thus, the increasing artfulness of the 
police apparatus of the bourgeois Governments 
in the struggle against the Communist move- 
ment makes it essential for the latter to have a 
more complicated, flexible and accurately func- 
tioning organization. This organization will in- 
evitably have to rely on a strong conspirative 
apparatus, supplemented by widely adopted 
methods of legal Party work.” [Italics in origi- 
nal.] 


It remains for us to examine a few of the items 
of this conspirative apparatus which the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States began to set up 
26 years ago in obedience to its instructions from 
Moscow. 

The first item on Vassiliev’s chart for the 
underground apparatus was “to find a building 
for storing the Party archives.” It goes without 
saying that every effort has been made to keep 
the location of this building (or buildings) one 
of the deepest secrets of the Communist Party. 
Few individuals within the Party itself have been 
let in on the secret. 

Vassiliev declared that “measures must be 
taken so that (a) in no case would documents 
be found in the legal premises of the Party 
which would give the police an excuse for re- 
pression against the Party on the basis of exist- 
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ing laws and police regulations; (b) all Party 
members must be warned regarding the keeping 
of secret Party documents (every Party member 
must know which documents are confidential, 
which are not, and what information can and 
cannot be given to the police).” 

Communist Party membership books with dues 
stamps affixed are no longer issued. It is, there- 
fore, not possible at the present stage in the his- 
tory of the Party to say that so-and-so is a card- 
carrying Communist. In 1950, J. Edgar Hoover 
told a Senate subcommittee that no party cards 
had been issued during 1949 and 1950 and that 
the “destruction of membership records” had 
been ordered almost two years before. 

The second item in Vassiliev’s plan for the 
Communist underground was “an illegal print- 
ing plant in which it would be possible to print 
the Party organ in case of the suppression and 
closing of the legal Party papers and journals.” 

On this point, Vassiliev made the following 
succinct comments: “The history of the Russian 
Bolshevik Party gives many brilliant examples 
of how to do this—to appoint editors in advance 
in place of arrested editors, to prepare new 
names for the paper in case it is suppressed, to 
have ready new printing plants in case it should 
be impossible to use the regular plant, to collect 
funds to cover expenses connected with the pay- 
ment of fines, the confiscation of issues of the 
paper, etc., to have an apparatus ready for the 
independent distribution of the Party papers if 
the official organs of distribution refuse to do 
this under the threats of the police, etc.” 

How closely the Communist Party of the 
United States has followed Vassiliev’s master plan 
for the underground is well illustrated in the 
words of J. Edgar Hoover to the Senate subcom- 
mittee: ‘Secret printing facilities and supplies 
have been secreted for future underground 
operations.” 

Still another item in the Comintern’s plan for 
the underground apparatus called upon the Com- 
munist Party “to prepare addresses and houses 
for illegal correspondence.” These are sometimes 
known as “letter drops.” The resident at a Com- 
munist “letter drop” is usually a person not sus- 
pected of Communist affiliations of any kind. He 
receives communications by mail or courier and 
holds them until they are called for by some one 
who identifies himself by code, in the best man- 
ner of mystery fiction. 

The Communist-front organizations take on a 
very special significance with respect to the under- 
ground apparatus. These Communist fronts come 


and go with such alacrity that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to frame a statute providing 
for their control or outlawry. With the Com- 
munist Party itself placed under the ban of il- 
legality, the fronts would provide the under- 
ground conspiracy with extensive contacts with 
the public. 

Vassiliev faced the problem of a Communist or- 
ganization so far underground that it would be 
unable to function in a revolutionary manner. 
He wrote: “We can imagine a Party organization 
so well hidden that the police do not even suspect 
its existence, but if this Party organization, while 
hiding from the police, has become invisible to 
the toiling masses also, such a Party organization 
by this fact alone loses its most important feature 
as the organization of the vanguard of the work- 
ing-class and is converted from an organization 
of the Communist Party into a helpless group of 
conspirators.” 

The Communist-front organizations are the 
answer to the problem of the Communist Party's 
going so far underground as to become com- 
pletely invisible to the “toiling masses.” 

The front organizations of the Communist 
Party perform the following functions: (1) service 
as half-way stations to membership in the Com- 
munist Party; (2) money raising agencies for 
Communist Party purposes; (3) outlets for prop- 
aganda which reaches far beyond the limits of the 
Communist Party itself; (4) sources of livelihood 
for Communists who staff them; (5) reservoirs 
from which to draw Communist espionage agents; 
and (6) above-the-ground agencies of the Com- 
munist movement when the Party itself has been 
declared illegal. 

Finally, and this was the high point of Vas- 
siliev’s plan, the Comintern’s statement on the 
underground apparatus had the following to 
say: “While struggling by all means for the pos- 
sibility to carry on open mass work, all legal Com- 
munist Parties must even at the present moment 
make one branch of Party work unquestionably 
illegal. This branch of Party work is the work 
in the factories, the work of the factory nuclei. 
The factory nuclei must at the present time with- 
out question be formed as illegal organizations 
and must work by illegal methods.” 

Just how conspiratorial is the work of the 
Communist “factory nuclei” is made abundantly 
clear by Vassiliev’s directive. He said: “First of 
all, the Party members working in the factories 
(with the exception of cases which demand open 
activity in the name of the C. P.) must act in such 
a way as not to let it be thought that they are 
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members of the C. P.” [Italics in original, and 
C. P. stands for Communist Party.] 

Continuing his directives on conspiratorial 
methods to be employed in the work of the “fac- 
tory nuclei,” Vassiliev said: “In the same way 
the meetings of Party nuclei [of the factories] 
should be held as closed and secret meetings and 
in general when carrying on Party business, it is 
best not to use real names but to use pseu- 
donyms.”’ 

It must not be thought that a non-Communist 
or an anti-Communist trade union in a given 
plant is any guarantee that a Communist “factory 
nuclei” does not exist there. The Communists, 
as Mr. Hoover has pointed out, have “factory 
nuclei” in our steel, heavy machinery, mining, 
communications, transportation, electrical, and 
maritime industries. 

The aboveground operations of the Communist 
Party apparatus are even more diversified than 
those of the underground. For a colorful state- 
ment of the principle involved in this phase of 
the apparatus, it is helpful to turn once again to 
original Communist sources. 

One of the top leaders of the Communist Inter- 
national, Otto Kuusinen, said in a speech before 
the executive committee of the C. I. that it was 
the first business of the Communists to launch 


satellite organizations and committees. In The 
Communist of May, 1931, Kuusinen was quoted 
on these satellites of the Communist Party as 
follows: 


The first part of our task is to build up, not only 
Communist organizations, but other organizations as well, 
above all mass organizations sympathizing with our aims 
and able to aid us for special purposes. .. . We must 
create a whole solar system of organizations and smaller 
committees around the Communist Party, so to speak, 
smaller organizations working actually under the influence 
of our Party (not under mechanical leadership). [p. 409- 
423; emphasis in original.] 

The “whole solar system of organizations and 
smaller committees,” of which the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., is the center, has included during 
its history a staggering number of sputniks. No 
complete record of them is available, but their 
number reaches at least 25,000 if all the “smaller 
committees” are included. 

It has frequently happened that one of the 
sputniks of the Communist Party, U.S.A., has 
been renamed while it was still revolving in its 
appointed orbit. This rechristening has been 
calculated to bolster the pretense that a brand 
new sputnik has been launched. 

Thus, in November, 1930, a Communist Party 
sputnik known as the American Negro Labor 


Congress' was renamed the League of Struggle 
for Negro Rights and continued on its way. In 
November, 1937, the sputnik known as the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fascism? was re- 
christened the American League for Peace and 
Democracy.? During World War II, in the twin- 
kling of a convention vote on October 17, 1943, 
the Young Communist League? was renamed the 
American Youth for Democracy.? In the middle 
of 1947, the Communist Party sputnik known as 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare’ 
suddenly metamorphosed into the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, but with the same 
officers, same address, same telephone number, 
same publication (Southern Patriot), and same 
Communist objectives. 

A mere listing of some of the numerous cate- 
gories of Communist organizations and enter- 
prises will indicate the high degree of diversifi- 
cation in the activities of the total apparatus. 
The “solar system of organizations and smaller 
committees” of the Communist Party in the 
United States includes, or has included in recent 
times, the following kinds of enterprises: train- 
ing schools, newspapers, magazines, book and 
pamphlet publishing houses, retail book stores, a 
general supply store, printing presses, libraries, 
a research organization, travel agencies, an in- 
surance company, restaurants, hotels, summer 
camps, cooperatives, labor unions (whole unions, 
not just “fractions” of larger unions), motion pic- 
ture theaters, legitimate theater organizations, 
film distributing agencies, orchestras, choral 
groups, dance groups, art galleries, photographic 
workshops, forums, entertainment bureaus, fra 
ternal clubs, sports clubs, foundations for making 
financial grants, assembly halls, and office build- 
ings. 

Because the streets are not filled with violent 
demonstrators heaving brickbats, it is easy for 
some to think that the Communists are not active. 
When the Communists are after our minds, they 
do not heave brickbats. This is not, in the United 
States at least, a period of violent conflict. It is a 
period of subtle penetration. There are carefully 
worked-out stages of revolutionary activity in 
Communist strategy. In many countries of the 
world today, Communists want nothing more 
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than to neutralize the thoughts and attitudes of 
the people on the question of the struggle be- 
tween the Iron Curtain countries and the so- 
called free countries. They are in no hurry to take 
over the governments of these free countries by 
force and violence. Their sole objective—for the 
moment—is to indoctrinate the peoples of these 
countries with “neutralism.” The Communist 
objective is not less revolutionary for that reason. 
It is simply a way-station on the revolutionary 
schedule. 

Every American boy who ever lived near a 
pond or a creek has watched with fascination 
what happened when he tossed a rock into the 
water. From the spot where the rock fell, ripples 
spread out in perfect concentric circles, until they 
died away at the water's edge. 

The organization of Communist propaganda, 
aimed at influencing and controlling the minds 
of a people, is like the concentric circles of water 
caused by the dropping of a rock. The center 
of all Communist propaganda and agitation is in 
the Kremlin. From there it spreads out to encom- 
pass the thinking of millions all over the world. 
Nothing closely akin to it was ever before or- 
ganized in the history of the world. 

The Communist conspirators know all about 
this; but millions of non-Communists and even 
anti-Communists are as unaware of the source 
which sways their judgments as is the blade of 

rass at the water’s edge which bends in response 
to the force of the outermost circle. 

Now, let us take a concrete case of how this 
technique of the concentric circles is applied 
by the Communist conspiracy. 

Several years ago, orders went out from the 
Kremlin high command to all the national units 
of the international Communist conspiracy, to 
launch a world-wide peace agitation. The Krem- 
lin was the point of origin; the national units 
of the Communist movement were the first of the 
concentric circles. 

Several world congresses on peace were held— 
in Stockholm, in Paris, in Warsaw. World-wide 
publicity for these tightly Communist-controlled 
gatherings was the first order of business. Peti- 
tions were circulated in practically every country 
in the world. Hundreds of millions of people 
affixed their signatures to these petitions. 

Regional peace congresses were held. In Mexico 
City, a gathering was called under the name of 
the American Continental Congress for World 
Peace. This was in September, 1949. The gather- 
ing was sponsored in the United States by profes- 
sors, lawyers, clergymen, artists, and scientists. 


In March, 1952, the Communists called the 
American Inter-Continental Peace Conference to 
meet in Brazil. 

How this fake Communist peace offensive 
reached down into local American communities 
is told by J. Edgar Hoover in his article in The 
American Magazine (October, 1954). Here is the 
story as told by Mr. Hoover. 

In a Midwestern state, for example, party headquarters 
recently decided to create a new front organization. It 
would be called the ———— Committee for Peace. The 
first step was to contact a doctor who, though known as a 
non-Communist, was willing to co-operate with Com- 
munists. He was asked to supply a list of “conservative 
people” who might be asked to serve as sponsors. 

Interestingly, of the group of sponsors whom the doctor 
proposed, the party rejected one. “This person,” an official 
said, “can’t be used.” That was because he had once pub. 
licly attacked the Communists, and the party officials felt 
he couldn’t be trusted. They feared he might see through 
the whole sham and denounce the front which would be 
what the Reds described as a “disaster.” 

But the other proposed sponsors met with the party’s 
approval, and intense activity got under way. Telephones 
jingled, doorbells rang, handbills were distributed, an- 
nouncements were sent to the press, and a mass meeting 
was arranged by the “committee.” At the meeting, pro- 
Communist speakers made eloquent appeals for peace and 
disarmament, and implied, of course, that Americans were 
very foolish to be fearful of peaceloving Russia. The 
audience, composed mostly of non-Communists, was duly 
impressed, and so, no doubt, were many people who read 
accounts of the meeting in the local newspapers. Thus a 
handful of party connivers were able to achieve a propa- 
ganda triumph by utilizing respectable citizens as their 
dupes. 


That should make clear the mechanism by 
which the ultimate effects of a directive originat- 
ing in the Kremlin are registered in a local com- 
munity in the heart of America. From the cen- 
tral conspiratorial apparatus from far-away Mos- 
cow, through international couriers and con- 
gresses, through national Communist Party head- 
quarters in New York, through state Communist 
Party headquarters in a midwestern state, 
through the local Communist Party leaders, 
through a non-Communist doctor who acted as 
intermediary between local party leaders and 
“conservative” sponsors, through the “conserva- 
tive” sponsors, through willing stooges who rang 
doorbells and did other menial chores for the 
enterprise, through a mass meeting (possibly in a 
school auditorium), through local newspaper 
publicity, a whole American community of re- 
spectable citizens finally felt the impact of sub- 
versive Communist propaganda. Multiply this 
single instance of the midwestern community a 
thousand times over in all of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, and you will begin to 
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comprehend the techniques by which the Com- 
munists reach the minds of millions of Americans 
and warp the judgments of these “innocent” 
Americans to suit the purposes of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., as an organized 
group, dates from September 1919. On various 
occasions, there have been changes of name, mer- 
gers, and splits. But the organized Communist 
movement, subservient to Moscow, has been con- 
tinuous in the United States of America for almost 
39 years. 


Throughout the course of its history in this 
country, the turnover of membership in the Com- 
munist Party has been great. It is estimated that 
some 700,000 Americans have left the Party either 
by expulsion or by resignation. Relatively few of 
these ex-Party members have become ex-Com- 
munists or anti-Communists. Expulsions and de- 
fections have been due largely to administrative 
or organizational questions rather than to ideo- 
logical differences. The influence of the Party has 
always been much greater than the size of its 
membership would indicate. 





SOVIET POLICIES REGARDING NATIONALITIES 
(Continued from page 172) 


ples, already significant before the war, as during 
it, has continued with forced labor movements, 
further industrial development, and the opening 
up of virgin soil in Central Asia. More directly, 
in the period after 1945, it appears that masses 
of peoples along the western borders were de- 
liberately moved back and replaced by Rus- 
sians.2° As the cold war between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States spread in the late ’for- 
ties to include the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Arab-Israel conflict, official antisemitism 
mounted. Interestingly enough, within the Soviet 
Union pressure and discrimination against the 
practice of the Moslem faith also have persisted. 
This has gone on in the face of nationalism and 
resentment at the mounting prominence of Rus- 
sians in Central Asian Moslem areas, which at 
the same time the government has been attempt- 
ing to neutralize.*" Early in 1956 steps were taken 
to improve the economic welfare of Central Asia; 
as early as February an Uzbek, N. A. Mukhit- 
dinov, was promoted to the position of alternate 
member of the Communist Party Presidium, the 
first Central Asian to achieve this rank. On De- 
cember 18, 1957, he became a full member.** 
Alleviating the picture somewhat, four months 
after Khrushchev had denounced Stalin’s war- 
time nationality policy, in February, 1956, 
amends began to be made. The Soviet press first 
* Skerpan. “Aspects of Soviet Antisemitism.” op cit., 
p. 317; Barghoorn, Soviet Russian Nationalism, p. 78-82; 
Rostow, Dynamics, p. 204; Bauer et al., How the Soviet 
System Works, p. 203; New York Times, March g, 1957. 
“Soviet Affairs Notes. Washington, D.C.; April 20, 
1953; New Leader. September 3, 1956. p. 19; New York 
Times. September 23, 1956 and March g, 1957. p. 28. 
*% New York Times. September 23, December 30, 1957. 


disclosed the whereabouts of the dispersed peo- 
ples; by June 1957, all the Caucasian peoples 
had been restored officially to their ancestral 
homelands, but the Crimean Tatars and the Ger- 
mans had not been. The last two peoples, like 
the others, have had their language returned 
through permission to publish newspapers.?® But 
while these events have been transpiring, violent 
demonstrations have taken place in Georgia, as a 
reaction to the denigration of Stalin, and perhaps 
to the removal of Beriya.*° 

The continuing interaction between external 
events and internal nationality problems, shown 
in respect to Jews and the Moslem Turkic peo- 
ples, was no doubt associated with the reduction 
of the Karelo-Finnish Republic to the status of 
the Karelian autonomous republic, in July, 
1956.5! This most probably was allied with Soviet 
efforts to neutralize northern Europe's role in 
America’s defense system. 

Making final comparisons between the Soviet 
and the imperial regime, one can point out that 
in the case of both, nationalism among lesser 
peoples represented a potential danger to the 
state, but that so long as the state power re- 
mained strong the danger was limited. Both 
regimes have utilized Russian nationalism, but 
under the Soviets this is allied with the world 
messianic role of the proletariat and identified 
with its leadership. 


*CDSP, Vol. IX. 14:36; 21:33-34; 25:19; 27:23; and 
New York Times. June 17, 1956 and May 5, 1957. 

* New York Times. April 8, 1956. p. 4E and April 22, 
1956. p. 1. 

* Bulletin. Munich: Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
October 1956, p. 28-32. 
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Nebraska's Junior High Schools 
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RTHO BELL, one of the 21 American 

soldiers who chose communism at the 

Panmunjom repatriation center in 1953, 
stated on July 29, 1955, when he stepped off 
the ship at San Francisco: 

If I had really been educated before I left this country 
and had known what communism was, I would have been 
killed on the Korean battlefields rather than become a 
prisoner of war. 

Learning about the ideological struggle being 
waged between communism and democracy is of 
the greatest importance to our country’s future. 
As a leader among nations, we cannot afford to 
have a generation of people poorly informed 
about communism, its theory, methods, and how 
to combat it. 

Recent statements by the American Legion, 
National Education Association, and other civic 
and educational groups, recognize the importance 
of a positive teaching program. These statements 
indicate that the climate is favorable for the 
schools to take action in helping youth learn 
about communism. 

The American Bar Association in a printed 
report stated: 

The greatest asset the Communists have at the present 
time is not the hydrogen bomb, certainly not Soviet sat- 
ellites, but world ignorance of their tactics, strategy and 
objectives. The biggest need today is for the free peoples 
to develop an awareness of the menace of Communism 
and the ability to isolate the Communist line so that it 
can be detected no matter who utters it? 


In a speech given at the NEA’s Centennial 
Convention, Dr. James O. Wilcox, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organization 
Affairs, said: 








In this brief article the authors summarize the 
results of a study carried on in 134 junior high schools 
of Nebraska. Dr. Reed is Associate Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education in the University of Nevada. 
Prior to February 1, 1958, he was at the University 
of Nebraska where Miss Caha was one of his graduate 
students. 








A second fundamental requirement for better under- 
standing of today’s world is knowledge of the nature of 
international communism—its threat, its weaknesses, and 
its superficial appeal. 

What confronts us here is a problem in basic education, 
beginning long before college is reached. Our educational 
system would be incomplete and inadequate if it kept the 
facts about communism locked in a closet. It is imperative, 
in my view, that our schools and colleges push ahead 
quickly with programs designed to teach the cold, hard 
facts about communism, both in theory and practice. Our 
students ought to be thoroughly familiar with the origins 
of communism and its development in the Soviet Union.’ 


How well are our schools carrying out this 
responsibility of teaching about communism? 
What are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
current programs? What are some of the ob- 
stacles faced by teachers? These and other ques- 
tions motivated a study of teaching practices in 
the junior high schools of Nebraska. 

Questionnaires were mailed in the spring of 
1955 to the social studies teachers of grades seven, 
eight, and nine in 134 Nebraska public junior 
high schools accredited by the North Central 
Association. Approximately one-half of the teach- 
ers returned the questionnaires with complete 
information. 

The questionnaires were designed to determine 
the extent and nature of teaching about commu- 
nism, the degree of student and teacher interest, 
and the obstacles encountered by the teachers. 
Communism, as referred to in the study, did not 
signify the theoretical brand of communism as 
advocated by Marx and Engels, but rather the 
Soviet type of communism which now threatens 
the free world. The study “about” communism 
did not mean advocacy of communism, but rather 
a clear and objective study of it. 

In view of the selection of schools, the results 


*Quoted in John C. Caldwell, Communism in Our 
World. New York: The John Day Company, 1956. 

? Herbert R. O’Connor. “Supreme Court Rulings Criti- 
cized by Bar Association Committee.” U. S. News and 
World Report. p. 135; August 16, 1957. 

* Francis O. Wilcox. “Education for Overseasmanship.” 
NEA Journal. p. 505; November 1957. 
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are not representative of all school in Nebraska. 
Instead, the study summarized the teaching prac- 
tices being followed in the larger junior high 
schools. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The important results are summarized under 
seven key questions. 

(1) Is it important that junior high students 
learn about communism? Over 75, percent of the 
teachers said yes. Teachers varied somewhat as 
to the relative amount of importance that should 
be given to it at the three grades. In general, the 
teachers said it was more important in grade 
eight than in the other two grades. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that history is a popular 
social studies offering for this grade. 

(2) Are students interested in learning about 
communism? Only one of the 189 teachers an- 
swering the questionnaire reported no interest. 
The teachers’ replies showed that the amount of 
student interest increased from grade seven to 
grade nine. One teacher stated, “Junior high 
school students are very interested in the sub- 
ject and would like to know more about it.” 
Another teacher found herself “automatically” 
dragged into the topic of communism by her 
seventh grade class. 

(3) How much time is given to teaching about 
communism? Very little time is devoted to this 
topic. Forty percent of the teachers in grades 
seven and eight and 50 percent of the teachers 
in grade nine said that they gave one to three 
periods during the year. Less than 18 percent of 
the teachers devoted more than three periods. 
About a third of the teachers said they could 
not estimate the time because the study about 
communism was incidental to other topics. 

(4) What aspects of communism are empha- 
sized? The questionnaire listed 16 topics about 
communism. The teachers were asked to indicate 
the amount of emphasis given to the various 
topics. The topics receiving the greatest em- 
phasis in all three grades were: (a) reasons for 
appeal of communism in other countries; (b) 
present communist aims; (c) differences between 
present-day communism and socialism; (d) moral 
issues of communism; and (e) basic political 
ideas and practices of communism. Those aspects 
receiving the least emphasis were: (a) relation 
of communism to fascism and nazism; (b) reasons 
for and effects of brain washing; (c) rise of the 
Communist Party in the United States; and (d) 
the “cold war.” 

(5) How adequate are the instructional ma- 


terials? Dissatisfaction with the teaching ma- 
terials was apparent from the responses. Less 
than 5 percent said their materials were totally 
adequate for the purpose. The fact that the in- 
structional materials are inadequate probably 
accounts in part for the little time devoted to 
the subject. Many of the teachers asked where 
they might obtain good teaching materials. 

(6) Do teachers consider themselves adequately 
prepared to teach about communism? Teachers 
consider themselves only partially prepared to 
teach this subject. They also stated that their 
teacher-training institutions had not given them 
adequate preparation. One teacher added, “I feel 
that an objective course should be offered in all 
universities and colleges on communistic philoso- 
phy.” Another stated, “I wish I were better in- 
formed.” Although teachers realize their inade- 
quate preparation, it was encouraging to note 
a sincere desire to become better trained to do 
the job. 

(7) Do teachers have the freedom to teach 
about communism? This question attempted to 
get teachers’ reactions to objections by the ad- 
ministration, community groups, and parents. 
The vast majority of the teachers stated that 
there were no restrictions in their teaching this 
topic by the administration. In fact, most of them 
had been encouraged to include this topic in the 
social studies curriculum. About 25, percent of the 
teachers expressed the view that some community 
groups did not favor a thorough study of com- 
munism. The rest of the teachers considered 
the community open-minded and willing to ac- 
cept what was being taught by the school. Only 5, 
percent indicated that they had encountered 
parental objection to teaching this topic. Some 
of the teachers added that they had received favor- 
able parental reaction. One teacher very realis- 
tically stated, “I don’t known what the opinion 
would be if I were to teach a unit about com- 
munism.” 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Throughout the 189 replies one detected a sin- 
cere concern among the teachers to help junior 
high students learn about communism. This was 
indeed encouraging. There was also a desire ex- 
pressed by the teachers to obtain more instruc- 
tional materials to do the job. Teachers were 
aware of their shortcomings in teaching about 
communism but anxious to make corrections. 
The teachers recognized the importance of junior 
high students learning about communism, stated 
that the students were interested in learning 
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about it, and that there was a great deal of free- 
dom from the administration, community groups, 
and parents. 

What were the shortcomings? The teachers re- 
ported that they had been inadequately trained 
to do an effective job of teaching about com- 
munism, that instructional materials suitable for 
the age group were not available in their schools, 
and that little time was devoted to the study. 

The most obvious weakness apparent from the 
study was the lack of a planned program with 
appropriate resources and teaching aids for the 
junior high level. There was no resource unit 
available for the teachers, nor an agreement 
among the teachers in the three grades as to the 
amount of emphasis to be given at the different 
grade levels. The students’ understanding about 
communism was primarily determined through 
incidental teachings and the limited material 
in the social studies textbooks. 

What recommendations are warranted from 
this study? Greater consideration should be given 
to the preparation of teachers to teach about 
communism. Future teachers should have a more 
thorough understanding of communism, resources 
available, and the recommended procedures to 
follow in teaching about it. 


School systems should develop a systematic 
plan as to what should be taught at the various 
grade levels. A comprehensive resource unit 
should be made available to the social studies 
teachers who are to carry this responsibility. This 
unit should receive the same serious consideration 
as the other phases of the social studies pro- 
gram. The incidental approach is not sufficient to 
give the students the clear understanding needed 
about communism. 

Teachers must be secure in their teaching 
about communism. The administration and 
board of education should approve the teaching 
materials, the methods being used by the teacher, 
and then be willing to support the teacher in case 
there should be objections by individual par- 
ents or community groups. 

America’s strength for the future cannot be 
measured solely by guided missiles, satellites, 
atomic power or automatic weapons. In addition 
to these scientific advances, we must have citizens 
who are dedicated to the democratic way of life 
and who clearly understand communism to be a 
world threat to their freedom. This program of 
education about communism can and should be 
started as an integral part of the social studies 
in the junior high schools. 
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regime. Much greater progress might have been 
registered by them if the Soviet rulers had not 
committed themselves to such a rapid rate of in- 
dustrial expansion and to such one-sided empha- 
sis upon heavy industry. In this context, the 
scale of improvement of labor’s position is to be 
explained by reference to its impotence to influ- 
ence the great political decisions regarding the 
economic development of their country. 

It should be recognized that the circumstances 
of labor, as of much else in the U.S.S.R., are in 
flux. Stalin’s successors have gone on record in 
favor of, and in part have implemented, stepped- 
up production of consumers’ goods, lower prices 
for them, and increased attention to construction 
of housing. They have abolished some of the 
most onerous features of labor discipline on the 
job. They have adopted a policy of reducing the 
work-day from eight hours to seven (it had been 
increased from seven to eight in 1940). Khrush- 


chev has also expressed the intention of upgrad- 
ing the wages of unskilled labor. 

Speculations as to the reasons for these changes 
are inconclusive. One of the most intriguing anal- 
yses attributes them to the need of the rulers to 
give ground to the Soviet people, particularly 
the managerial and laboring classes which, enor- 
mously increased in size, comparatively well- 
educated, and cognizant of the gigantic produc- 
tive power they have created, have been exert- 
ing pressure for greater shares and a more re- 
laxed mode of life. If such speculation can be 
credited, it is not impossible that Soviet labor 
in the years ahead may assist in the transforma- 
tion of the Soviet institutional framework, and 
may secure a larger role in determining its own 
destiny. For the present, the position of Soviet 
labor is still determined primarily by the institu- 
tional structure which Stalin’s successors have not 
altered in its fundamentals. 











The Challenge of Soviet Education 
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MAJOR responsibility of the American 
secondary school is the study of com- 
munism. Failure to do this would be 

enough to convict the older generation of either 
stupidity or violation of trust. In the world as it 
is today, any person who does not have at least 
an elementary knowledge of communism—its 
world outlook and moral commitments, its con- 
trolling ideas and purposes, its basic institutions 
and practices, its impact on all nations of the 
earth, its militant and powerful outward thrust, 
and its challenge to human freedom everywhere— 
must be regarded as politically illiterate. Here is 
one of the great and inescapable realities of the 
present epoch in human history. It can no more 
be ignored with safety than cancer or the atomic 
bomb. Moreover, to those who imagine that the 
young can be shielded from the ideas and prop- 
aganda of communism by prohibiting their study 
in the schools, the answer is that they do not 
understand American society. Our youth, even 
young boys and girls, hear about communism 
daily in the discussions of their elders, on the 
public platform, and over the radio. They read 
about it in newspapers, magazines, and comics. 
Also, they are sure to encounter it in any study 
of recent history, in any study of world geog- 
raphy, in any study of comparative governments 
and social systems, even in any candid and com- 
prehensive study of our American society. Indeed, 
they encounter it in their own organizations and 








This article was originally presented as an address 
at the Second Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
the Social Studies, held in New Haven last spring. In 
the preparation of the address and of the slightly 
modified form of the address that appears on these 
pages, Dr. Counts drew heavily upon Chapter One 
of his book, The Challenge of Soviet Education (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957). 
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He is the author of a number of books about Russia, 
including The Country of the Blind—The Soviet 
System of Mind Control, New Russia’s Primer, and 
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their informal relations with one another. Only 
by abandoning our political liberties and intel- 
lectual freedoms, by establishing a system of 
thought control on the pattern of communism it- 
self or some other authoritarian state, could we 
hope to keep the young in complete ignorance on 
this question. Certainly few Americans would 
want to follow this course and thus insure, with- 
out a struggle, the triumph of totalitarianism in 
the United States. 

It is my conviction that knowledge—accurate 
and balanced—is the only secure foundation of 
liberty and the free way of life. This is also, I 
think, the sober conviction of our people. There- 
fore, instead of leaving the young to the mercies 
of the organized and unorganized propaganda of 
the home, the street, the neighborhood, the mar- 
ketplace, the press, the radio, the movies, and tele- 
vision, we should do everything possible to ac- 
quaint them, through scholarly study under the 
guidance of well-trained teachers, with Russian 
communism in all of its aspects. 

In this brief paper I shall examine two basic 
and interrelated features of Russian communism 
which must be thoroughly grasped—Soviet power 
and Soviet education. The second has been gen- 
erally neglected in the United States. 


In the early years of the present century, eight 
so-called “great powers” ruled the world. One of 
these states, Austria-Hungary, disintegrated to- 
ward the end of World War I. A glance at the 
international landscape today shows that World 
War II brought truly cataclysmic changes in the 
relative strength of nations. The fact has been 
noted with pardonable pride by Soviet spokes- 
men since 1945. In a powerful address in Septem- 
ber, 1947, before the assembled leaders of the 
Communist parties of Europe, Andrei Zhdanov, 
generally recognized at the time as the probable 
successor of Stalin, observed that Germany, Italy, 
and Japan had disappeared as a result of military 
defeat,” that France had “lost her former signifi- 
cance as a great power,” and that Britain had 
“showed herself to be weak in both military and 
political relations.” Only two great powers re- 
mained—the United States of America and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Thus, the 
remarkable prophecy of Alexis de Tocqueville in 
1835, was fulfilled. Each of these powers appears 
now to be in a position “to sway the destinies 
of half the globe.” And the two states, in history, 
government, and social philosophy, are as far 
apart as they were in the days of Andrew Jackson 
and Nicholas I. 

The rise of the Soviet state since that fateful 
day in November 1917, when the Party of Bol- 
sheviks, numbering less than a quarter-million 
members, seized power by force of arms is perhaps 
the outstanding political fact of the first half of 
the twentieth century. Conceded practically no 
chance of survival during the first days, weeks, 
months, and years of its existence, the Bolshevik 
dictatorship swiftly liquidated its enemies and 
established its absolute rule over practically the 
entire territory of the old Russian empire. It then 
proceeded to the radical reconstruction of all 
social institutions, created a novel form of politi- 
cal despotism, built a collectivist economy in city 
and country, moved rapidly along the road of in- 
dustrialization, and developed a vast network of 
educational and cultural agencies. At the same 
time, it directed its energies outward through the 
Communist International, propagated its ideas in 
all lands, and shook the foundations of many so- 
cieties. With the assistance of the Western de- 
mocracies, an assistance which goes unrecognized 
for the most part in the Soviet Union today, the 
Bolshevik state survived the ordeal of four years 
of war, pushed back the Nazi armies from the 
gates of Stalingrad, and presented itself to the 
world as the “savior of civilization from Hitler- 
ite barbarism.” 

Taking advantage of the prestige gained in the 
struggle, the political blindness of the Western 
Allies, the position of Soviet armed forces at the 
close of the war, the growth of national Com- 
munist parties in Europe and Asia, and the tide 
of unrest flowing with great strength in various 
parts of the world, the Soviet state took posses- 
sion of all lands, except Finland, formerly held by 
the tsars, pushed forward its official boundaries 
east and west, established its effective rule over 
six countries of Eastern Europe, advanced its 
actual frontier beyond the Elbe, and demanded 
a voice in the settlement of the affairs of the 
Middle East and North Africa. Also, through 
political subversion and economic, technical, and 
military intervention it extended its sway over 
the Chinese people and the lands of North Korea 
and North Indochina. In all history no religious 
movement ever advanced so far and so swiftly. 


Little wonder that a frown or a smile in Moscow, 
a journey of an American congressman to the 
Soviet Union, or a visit of a delegation of Soviet 
“farmers” to Iowa is reported excitedly in the 
press of the free world. And the idea is sedulously 
propagated by Communist agents everywhere 
that, in ihe words of a Soviet history textbook, 
“all roads today lead to Communism.” Without 
question the Soviet Union stands in a position of 
great and growing power in the contemporary 
world. At the same time, the free nations of the 
earth seem to be falling apart without leadership 
or a common faith. We should not exaggerate the 
significance of the events in Poland and Hungary 
in the autumn of 1946. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union has moved 
very rapidly along the path of industrialization, 
and particularly since the launching of the First 
Five-Year Plan in the autumn of 1928. It should 
of course be recalled that in 1917 Russia was only 
two generations from feudalism, the serfs having 
been freed officially in 1861. A few measures of 
industrial growth should convey some idea of this 
advance. Coal production, which amounted to 
29,100,000 tons in 1913, rose to 35,000,000 in 
1928, and to 264,000,000 in 1950. Corresponding 
data for steel are 4,200,000, 3,900,000 and 
24,000,000; and for oil 9,200,000, 11,600,000 and 
37,000,000. And the electrical industry, which 
was in its early infancy in 1913, produced 
82,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity in 
1950. While these figures remain far below the 
achievements of American industry, the rate of 
growth is impressive. Moreover, according to the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, the figure for coal in 1960 
will reach 593,000,000 tons, for steel, 68,300,000 
tons, for oil 135,000,000 tons, and for electricity 
320,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. To be sure, the 
advances in the realms of agriculture and con- 
sumers’ goods have lagged far behind and the 
population generally has been held close to the 
margin of subsistence. Yet the high level of sci- 
ence and technology achieved in certain areas is 
revealed in the unexpected Soviet successes in 
the production of atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
the perfection of airplanes, the mastery of elec- 
tronics the launching of the “Sputniks,” and the 
improvement of weapons of warfare generally. 
That some of these advances have been gained 
through espionage and the drafting of German 
scientists is well known. This fact, however, 
should not lead to any underestimation of Soviet 
achievements. In terms of skills, knowledges, 
and understandings, the people of Russia have 
moved into the industrial age. American scien- 
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tists of the first order of competence, after in- 
specting Russian laboratories in May 1956, re- 
ported that the “Soviet Union had achieved a 
lead in high energy research physics that the 
United States probably could not overcome with- 
in the next ten years.” 

The swift scientific and technological advance 
of the Soviet Union is dramatically revealed by 
the current policy of granting technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries outside the Com- 
munist orbit. In the autumn of 1955, according 
to James Reston, programs of technical assist- 
ance were “either under way or under negotia- 
tion in India, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Burma, 
Indonesia, Jordan, Ceylon, Ecuador and Paki- 
stan.” And aid to many other countries was being 
considered. The Soviet Ambassador to Cairo was 
quoted as saying that his government was pre- 
pared to “offer industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment to all Arab and Asian countries that wanted 
it.” He then added. “We will send economic mis- 
sions, scientific missions, agricultural missions, 
meteorological missions and any other kind of 
mission you can imagine that will help these 
countries.” That this statement contains an ele- 
ment of boastful exaggeration is obvious. It is also 
obvious that the actual and proposed assistance 
are taken out of the low standards of living of 
the Soviet people and are extended for the pur- 
pose of strengthening Communist penetration 
into the countries involved. Nevertheless, the 
reader should recall that in its own program of 
industrialization under the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, less than a generation ago, the Soviet 
government was compelled to seek assistance in 
the form of machines, engineers, technicians, and 
even skilled workers from Germany, France, 
Britain, America, and other industrial nations. 
How far events have moved since 1928 is indi- 
cated by Marguerite Higgins in a newspaper story 
in the New York Herald Tribune in March 1956. 
“For the first time in history,” she writes, “the 
State Department is faced with an American com- 
pany’s request to permit Soviet engineers to come 
to this country to teach Americans to operate 
machinery, the design of which is also to be im- 
ported from the Soviet Union.” 

That all of these material advances of the 
Soviet state might have been achieved under a 
regime of freedom and constitutional government 
is possible. Indeed, this is the fundamental thesis 
of Nicholas S. Timasheff in his fascinating and 
challenging book, The Great Retreat, published 
in 1946. After pointing to the rapid progress in 
many fields during the decades before the Bol- 


shevik seizure of power and after projecting the 
curves of growth down to 1940, he concludes as 
follows: “In regard to many important phases of 
socio-cultural life, twenty-five years after the Com- 
munist Revolution, Russia was approximately 
where she would have been if no revolution 
would have occurred.” The evidence presented 
in support of this thesis is highly persuasive. 
Yet the fact remains that it is a despotic Rus- 
sia rather than a democratic Russia that con- 
fronts the world today. And it is this state that we 
must strive to understand. Moreover, the “re- 
treat” with respect to the outward thrust of Bol- 
shevism is much less apparent in 1958 than it was 
in 1946. Indeed, during the intervening years that 
thrust has moved with great strength, and in the 
post-Stalin era of “collective leadership” it has 
assumed new forms and a new vigor. 


The growth of Soviet power would have been 
impossible in the absence of the phenomenal 
development of Soviet education. In fact, apart 
from the dictatorship itself, the program of or- 
ganized education launched, molded, and ex- 
panded by the Communist Party, is the key to 
the understanding of this mighty colossus. More 
than any other great state in history, it has mar- 
shalled all the forces of organized education 
to achieve its purposes and advance toward its 
distant apocalyptic goals. Its only rivals in the 
contemporary epoch were Germany under the 
Nazis and Imperial Japan under the military 
caste. But these regimes did not survive long 
enough to perfect their educational programs. It 
is, of course, obvious that every human society 
maintains itself through the generations by means 
of organized and unorganized processes of learn- 
ing and education. If at any point these proc- 
esses were to be interrupted for an extended pe- 
riod, the group would lose its heritage and perish. 
But in the case of the Soviet Union we are speak- 
ing of education in its “organized” form. From 
the moment the Bolsheviks consolidated their 
rule over the Russian empire they have employed 
the full force of education, not to maintain the 
status quo, but to change the course of history 
and the nature of man. Here is one of the in- 
eluctable facts of the contemporary world. 

One of the first impressions gained by an in- 
formed visitor to Russia or by a student of Rus- 
sian cultural affairs is that education is extremely 
broad in conception and practice. As a matter of 
fact, it embraces the entire cultural apparatus, all 
of the agencies involved in the molding and the 
informing of the minds of both young and old. 
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It includes the school system from nursery school 
and kindergarten to university and scientific in- 
stitute, as well as a wide range of schools designed 
to give occupational training at different levels. 
In fact, it includes three systems of schools—one 
for the people, one for the officers of the armed 
forces, and a third for the members of the Party. 
But it also includes, for all practical purposes, 
the press in its many forms and manifestations— 
the newspaper, the periodical, the book, the li- 
brary, the bookstore, and even the lowly calendar. 
It includes the newer media of mass communica- 
tion such as the radio and television. It includes 
all agencies of amusement and entertainment—the 
theater, the moving picture, the circus, the play- 
ground, the club, the museum, and the public 
park. It includes the works of literature, music, 
graphic art, science, scholarship, and philosophy. 
It includes the political and cultural aspects of all 
organizations and particularly the organizations 
for children and youth. It even includes the 
processes of oral persuasion which, through the 
activities of a disciplined Party membership of 
seven or eight millions, are carefully organized 
and carried to the far borders of the Union. 
Communist spokesmen, whether inside or out- 
side the Soviet Union, never tire of praising in 
the most extravagant terms the Soviet system 
of education, even when some basic policy is 
changed or even reversed. It is the “most ad- 
vanced in the world”; it expresses the most 
fully developed “ideological convictions”; it rests 
on “scientific foundations”; it assures the “har- 
monious development of the intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic and physical powers” of the individual; 
and it is committed without reservation to the 
great cause of “peace, democracy, and the libera- 
tion of peoples everywhere”—to the “cause of 
Communism.” It is guided in all of its operations 
by the oft-quoted dictum of the “Great Stalin,” 
a dictum which probably will not be repudiated 
by his successors: “People must be grown care- 
fully and tenderly, just as a gardener grows a 
favorite fruit tree.” A recent edition of the offi- 
cially approved textbook on the theory and prac- 
tice of Soviet education for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers closes with these words: 
“The system of people’s education in the Soviet 
Union has no equal in the entire world.” And 
Khrushchev in his opening address at the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Party on February 14, 1956, 
declared amid applause that “Not one capitalist 
country has such a quantity of schools, techni- 
cums, higher educational establishments, scien- 
tific research institutes, experimental stations and 


laboratories, theaters, clubs, libraries and other 
institutions of cultural enlightenment, as the 
Soviet Union.” 

That this total system of institutions has 
many positive achievements to its credit cannot 
be denied. Within a single generation it has 
reduced the rate of illiteracy from 60 or 65 to 
perhaps 5 or 10 percent. It has played a basic 
role in the preparation of the millions of skilled 
workers, technicians, and specialists of all types 
and grades involved in the conversion of a tech- 
nically backward country into a modern indus- 
trial state. It has made an indispensable con- 
tribution to the training and the equipping of 
the mightiest armed force on the earth today. 
It has transmitted the rudiments of scientific 
knowledge to a vast population not far removed 
from serfdom. It has been instrumental in rais- 
ing hundreds of thousands from the lowest depths 
to positions of power and responsibility in the 
state. It has given to successive generations of 
youth a sense of mission in the world. It has 
endeavored, probably with a measure of success, 
to imprint on the minds of the people inhabiting 
one-sixth of the land surface cf the globe the 
basic doctrines, outlooks, values, and loyalties 
of Marxism-Leninism. It has done all these 
things, as well as many others which cannot be 
developed here. The Soviet educational system 
is a formidable factor in the present struggle 
between two worlds—in that “most ferocious 
struggle,” in the words of Konstantin Simonov, 
a leading Soviet playwright, “between two sys- 
tems, between two world outlooks, between two 
conceptions of the future of mankind [which] 
has been, is being, and will be waged in the 
world.” The great shift in Soviet tactics in this 
world struggle following the death of Stalin was 
made possible by spectacular advances in the 
training of specialists of all kinds. 

The growth of this system is truly impressive. 
The development of a vast network of educa- 
tional agencies and institutions which embraces 
the entire country from Leningrad to Vladivos- 
tok and from Samarkand to Novaya Zemlya is a 
physical achievement of the first order of magni- 
tude. The number of pupils and students of 
all ages attending schools and classes of all 
grades and types provides one measure of the 
achievement. In 1914 the figure stood at ap- 
proximately eight and one-half millions. By 
1955, according to Soviet statistics, it had 
reached the enormous proportions of approxi- 
mately 60 millions. The point can be taken for 
granted, of course, that this figure is no under- 
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statement of the situation. Undoubtedly it in- 
cludes every individual who by any stretch of 
the imagination could be classified as pupil or 
student. He might merely be taking a corre- 
spondence course, attending an evening class, 
listening to a series of lectures, or pursuing some 
form of apprenticeship training. But after mak- 
ing full allowance for exaggeration, the skeptic 
must moderate his skepticism. A common boast 
today is that one person in every four of the 
entire population is going to school. And the 
data on newspapers, books, libraries, museums, 
theaters, radio stations, and other cultural agen- 
cies show comparable increases. 

This record of achievement suggests that the 
business of organized education is regarded far 
more seriously in the Soviet Union than it is in 
the United States, or perhaps in any free society. 
The highest authorities in the Soviet state give 
close and constant attention to the program of 
the schools and other educational agencies, from 
the length of recess periods in the primary school 
to the content of a textbook in history. Lenin 
and Stalin, and the members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, have always re- 
garded education as an indispensable instrument 
or weapon for the achievement of their purposes 
both at home and abroad. This conviction of the 
importance of education is expressed also in the 
emphasis which it receives in the press and 
other agencies of communication, as well as in 
the widespread practice of glorifying the work 
and the person of the teacher. Also, whatever 
the situation may have been in the 1920's, an 
unceasing effort is made to develop in the young 
a sense of the seriousness of their work in school 
which goes well beyond anything known in the 
whole history of American education. Practically 
every form of motivation is employed to this end. 
Rarely if ever have the members of an entire 
younger generation of any people been sub- 
jected to an equally severe regimen in the insti- 
tutions of organized education. They are told 
over and over again that “a person educated in 
the Soviet school must stand much higher in 
the scale of intellectual education than a person 
who has gone through a bourgeois school.’”’ What- 
ever the results may be, this statement certainly 
expresses the intent of the Soviet leadership and 
probably applies with even greater fcrce in the 
domain of “education in Communist morality.” 

An interesting index of the Soviet concern 
over education may be witnessed at the anniver- 
sary celebration of the Bolshevik revolution on 
November 7—the most important date on the 


Soviet calendar. For this event the Central Com- 
mittee always prepares a long list of slogans to 
direct attention to the most important tasks 
confronting the country. Invariably several of 
these slogans are directed toward the schools. 
The following are taken from the 1955 lists. 


Teachers: Raise the quality of the instruction and 
education of children! Cultivate in children the spirit of 
love and devotion to the Soviet Motherland, of friendship 
among peoples! Prepare fully developed, cultured, and 
industrious citizens of socialist society, active builders of 
Communism! 

Young men and young women, our glorious Soviet 
youth! Participate more actively in economic and cultural 
construction, in the entire socio-political life of the coun- 
try! Stubbornly master the achievements of progressive 
science and technology, master the knowledge of industrial 
and agricultural production! Be steadfast and brave in the 
struggle for victory of the great cause of Communism in 
our land! 

School children! Stubbornly and persistently master 
knowledge! Be industrious and disciplined, strive for 
success in your studies. 


A more effective measure, perhaps, of the im- 
portance which any society attaches to education 
is its willingness to provide material support. By 
this measure the Soviet performance must be 
given a very high rating, though certainly not 
as high as the Communist spokesmen claim. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the expenditures on educa- 
tion amount to more than 10 percent of the total 
national income, while the corresponding figure 
for the United States is less than 3 percent. This 
comparison has been widely publicized in 
America and throughout the world. However, 
before accepting the Communist claim, we should 
note that the meaning of the word “education” 
is not the same in the two countries. The word 
unquestionably, as already suggested, embraces 
much more in the Soviet Union than it does in 
America. If it is limited to the work of the 
schools, an analysis of the details of the Soviet 
state budget for 1955 shows the Soviet expendi- 
ture to be only about 514 percent or 6 percent 
of the national income. Yet, the point must be 
conceded that, in view of the relatively low 
productivity of the economy and the generally 
low standard of living of the people, the Soviet 
state probably supports schools at least as gen- 
erously as any other state in history. 

The vast potentials of the Soviet program of 
education constitute one of the major realities 
in the contemporary world—as important, per- 
haps, as the strength of the Soviet armed forces. 
The reactions in America, however, are some- 
what ambivalent. On the one hand, during the 
past two or three years alarm has been expressed 
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again and again over the fact that the Soviet 
Union is training more engineers than we are. 
Indeed, it has become almost commonplace for 
a speaker on higher education to call attention 
to this condition in the course of his address. All 
sorts of proposals have been and are being made 
to expand the program of training in engineer- 
ing and to attract talented youth to the profes- 
sion. To students of Soviet education this aspect 
of the Soviet program has long been recognized. 
Indeed, ever since the launching of the First 
Five-Year Plan in 1928 for the industrialization 
of the country, unprecedented emphasis has been 
placed on technical, engineering, and scientific 
education. It should be recalled that the slogan 
of this “Plan of Great Works” reads as follows: 
We must strive in the shortest possible historical period 
to overtake and surpass the most advanced capitalistic 
countries and thus insure the victory of socialism in its 
historic competition with the system of capitalism. 


This was interpreted by a member of the All- 
Union State Planning Commission to mean “that 
by 1943, in the event of the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country, we shall surpass the level 
of production achieved in the United States of 
America in 1929 and shall overtake, if we do not 
significantly surpass, the current level of technical 
equipment of industry in that country.” 

On the other hand, many have viewed with 
complacency the development of Soviet educa- 
tion. Nurtured on the tradition that despotisms 
fear schools because “they want to keep the 
people in ignorance,” they have interpreted the 
expansion of the Soviet system of schools as certi- 


fying the essentially democratic tendency of the 
regime and ensuring the ultimate triumph of 
political freedom. In an address at Columbia Uni- 
versity on June 1, 1955, Allen W. Dulles seemed 
to defend this position in the following words: 


- mass education in the Soviet Union may well be- 
come a threat to their own Communist system of govern- 
ment, . . . In introducing mass education the troubled 
Soviet leaders have loosed forces dangerous to themselves. 
It will be very difficult henceforth to close off their people 
from access to the realities of the outside world. 


The repudiation of Stalin at the Twentieth 
Congress in February, 1956, is undoubtedly sub- 
jecting Soviet education to a most severe test. 
For a quarter of a century succeeding genera- 
tions of Soviet children and youth have been 
taught with all the power of a monolithic system 
of indoctrination that Stalin was all-wise and all- 
good, that every one of his utterances and actions 
was an expression of sublime genius. At the same 
time they have been told to follow with implicit 
faith the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
and to accept without qualification the line laid 
down by the Central Committee of the Party 
on all questions of doctrine and policy. Will the 
Soviet people accept this great reversal as they 
have accepted other reversals in the past, such 
as the New Economic Policy of 1921 or the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact of 1939? The first indications suggest 
that the all-embracing physical, ideological, and 
moral controls of the Party will carry the Soviet 
ship of state safely through the storm. That this 
can be done, without a Stalinist purge, however, 
is by no means certain. 





“Through the years the American people have 
given little thought to the Soviet program of 
education. They have supported many studies 
of the Soviet economy, the Soviet government, 
the Soviet armed forces, the Soviet ideology, the 
Soviet literature and art, but they have shown 
little interest in the means by which the people 
are being molded in the image set by the dictator- 
ship. This means that they regard Soviet educa- 
tion no more seriously than they regard their 
own. Education is of course good in some vague 
way for the individual and for American democ- 
racy, but scarcely involves the destiny of the 
Republic. They have been rudely awakened from 
their complacency during the past two or three 
years by the discovery that the Soviet schools are 
graduating each year more technicians and en- 


gineers than the American. The challenge here 
can easily be understood in terms of our na- 
tional pride in technical progress and our rec- 
ognition of the relation between science, tech- 
nology, and power. Yet the achievements of So- 
viet technical education would have compara- 
tively little significance for America and the rest 
of the world if they were not linked with the 
extraordinary program of general, political, and 
moral education of every category of the popula- 
tion. And one of the greatest of mistakes would 
be to minimize Soviet accomplishments in any 
sphere of educational endeavor and find comfort 
in the illusion that the Soviet schools are under- 
mining the Bolshevik regime.”—From George S. 
Counts, The Challenge of Soviet Education (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957). p. 307. 





Teaching the Nature of Communism 
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N ATTEMPTING to design an acceptable 
policy for teaching the nature of com- 
munism and in planning to carry the work 

forward, it is essential to clarify at the outset the 
goals we want to reach. One approach is to 
identify and dispose of the purposes to which we 
will not subscribe. There are Americans whose 
attitude toward communism is under all circum- 
stances to avoid it. The less said about it, the 
better. This attitude seems to stem from the hope 
that if they ignore it, the whole nasty business 
will quietly go away. To follow such a policy in 
schools would make selective ignorance a goal of 
education. 

A somewhat more aggressive approach to the 
matter, rooted in fear rather than hope, sees com- 
munism as a menace to the unwary and would 
counter the danger by teaching Americans to 
hate it. Those who espouse this line are unwill- 
ing to trust students to reach reliable value judg- 
ments through the objective study of facts and 
principles. 

Such a course is undesirable for two reasons. 
It would employ the methods of totalitarian 
indoctrination to serve the ends of democracy, 
an inconsistency as dangerous as it is irrespon- 
sible. It would, moreover, pitch the school pro- 
gram at the level of frightening children, a pur- 
pose so patently unworthy of American educa- 
tion as to require little further attention. 

In addition to these more or less specific 
courses of action which we identify in order 
deliberately to reject them, we shall need to 
take into account misconceptions and confusion 
which add to the difficulty of dealing with com- 
munism. If young people are to learn what com- 
munism is, they must learn, also, what it is not. 

The unfortunate practice of using the word 
“Communist” as a political epithet will not be 
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eliminated unless it is recognized and attacked 
through education. One of the outcomes of our 
teaching should be an awareness on the part of 
students that a person is not to be labelled a 
Communist merely because his views on racial 
segregation are more liberal than his senator’s, 
or because he sees merit in the TVA. The silly 
nonsense that calls an experimental school report 
card a secret machination of the Kremlin should 
be exposed for what it is. In order to understand 
the actual threat of communism, Americans must 
learn to distinguish the Leninist from the lib- 
eral, the communistic from the non-conforming. 

It would be pointless for us to attempt the 
invention of ways to meet communism except 
within the total context of American education, 
for the strongest counterforce to communism will 
always be the influence and example of a free 
nation, a nation so firmly committed to the prin- 
ciples of liberty that even the humblest citizen 
can share the satisfactions of a full, rich life. 

Nor can we hope to meet our obligations to 
our children or our own nation in the absence 
of a deep concern for the well being of men 
everywhere. This, too, must be fundamental in 
our thinking and planning for the future. 

Edgar Dale, viewing the problem from a dif- 
ferent but related angle, wrote recently, “We 
usually hear that we ought to teach more mathe- 
matics, more science, so that we can get ahead 
of the Soviet Union. We are kidding ourselves, 
of course, if we think this is the way to salvation. 


' The eventual victory, whatever its form, will not 
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go to the nation with the best scientists. It will 
go, instead, to those who understand how the 
spirit of man is best fulfilled. We ought to be 
aware of any program whose net effect will cause 
us increasingly to resemble what we are fighting 
against.” 

A knowledge of the hazards to freedom pre- 
sented by the Soviet system is clearly necessary, 
but more than a smattering of information is 
involved. No school can consider its obligation 
discharged when it has added a two weeks unit 
on totalitarianism to its modern problems course, 
or when a suitably inspirational speaker has been 
invited to address the annual patriotic assembly. 

To have a basis for understanding and evaluat- 
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ing communism, the student must have at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of other political, 
social, and economic systems,—most notably, his 
own. In addition to a well-grounded appreciation 
of the nature of Western culture and the social 
and political principles to which it has given 
rise, he will need, also, a knowledge of regions 
whose history and geography are presently almost 
neglected in all too many schools. Africa, the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, are but three of 
the areas in which the average American’s ig- 
norance is more remarkable than his knowledge. 

Subject matter in any field of education is but 
the means to more important ends: insight, un- 
derstanding, judgment, wisdom, well-oriented 
and effective action. A major measure of the 
quality of our teaching about communism will 
be the degree to which it contributes to the de- 
velopment of these attributes in the student and 
so enables him to relate one social system to 
another in the light of his own experience. In- 
formation regarding communism seems clearly 
to be needed, available, and relevant to the ob- 
jectives of our society and our schools. Wherever 
we teach, whatever our philosophies of educa- 
tion may be, we are together in trying to help 
our students understand the world in which they 
live and in which they must be prepared to make 
responsible judgments, choices, and commit- 
ments. To expect them to think or act intelli- 
gently upon the major issues of the times with- 
out some knowledge of communism is to ask 
them to reach valid conclusions in the absence of 
essential data. 

A growing number of American schools al- 
ready gives some attention to this responsibility, 
but it is extremely difficult to find evidence of 
well thought out, carefully analyzed approaches 
which identify communism as a powerful and 
effective world force and treat it on that basis. 

If we persist in teaching simply that com- 
munism is to democracy approximately as black 
is to white, or villainy to heroism, the student 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand the enormous gains of communism in the 
past two decades. He will be ill-prepared to deal 
with the current reports on Soviet education, or 
to explain the internal accomplishments of Rus- 
sia since 1917. He will be hard put to account 
for communism’s appeal to the poor, the ig: 
norant, and the uncommitted of the world. And 
he will understand little, if anything, of the dis- 
tinction between communism as the political 
theory of Marx and Engels and the current for- 
eign and domestic policies of the U.S.S.R. 


It is essential that the school present more 
than a sketch all black and white. Most high 
school students are mature enough at least to 
consider, if not fully to understand, the di- 
lemmas of the daily news. If we refuse to face 
these matters realistically in schools, we shall not 
only deny our students the help they need, but 
we shall give them cause to question whether 
the school is fully honest and whether the edu- 
cational authorities are aware of what is actually 
happening beyond the academic walls. 

The current practice in high schools is to 
include material on communism, when it is 
treated at all, as a topic in world history, in 
connection with United States history, or as a 
unit in the course on modern problems. The 
course to which the topic is related naturally 
influences the manner of its development. It is 
exceedingly important that some agreement be 
reached upon what basic factual content will be 
most useful for high school students; not for the 
purpose of dictating a national policy, but rather 
to furnish guidance to local school people many 
of whom will welcome such advice. The idea of 
teaching about communism is to some degree 
controversial almost everywhere. School boards 
and administrators will, therefore, do well to 
plan their steps in full consideration of possible 
reactions. By involving reputable consultant help 
at the outset, even before a decision is made to 
include the study of communism in the curricu- 
lum, it should be possible to increase the ob- 
jectivity with which the question will be studied. 

Specific and clear policy action by school au- 
thorities is basic to the sound solution of the 
problem. Because this subject is so loaded emo- 
tionally, every school board owes its professional 
staff the protection of an unequivocal statement 
of official position. And in the preparation of the 
statement, t!.e staff owes the board as much help 
as can possibly be given. 

Broadly speaking, our objective is to prepare 
the student to think for himself and to act as 
a responsible citizen. Our more immediate goal 
is to have him learn the essential facts about 
communism, both as political and economic the- 
ory, and in its adaptation in the Soviet Union. 
We are concerned with its history, its aims, its 
operating procedures, its effect upon current 
world affairs, and the implications of all these 
for America and other free nations. Instruction 
toward these ends should bring the student to a 
level of understanding at which he will find the 
assurance he needs to reach his own judgments 
and to make personal commitments. In the course 
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of our teaching, we should strengthen his compe- 
tence to seek out and evaluate further informa- 
tion on the subject, for if his initial instruction 
has been well-oriented and sound the student 
should be able to use his subsequent experience 
constructively instead of being confused by it. 

As in all curriculum planning, the question 
arises as to what material should be included— 
how much ground is to be covered and to what 
depth it is to be cultivated. Criteria must be set 
up in terms of the purposes to be served, and 
with respect to the scope of the program, the 
sequence of its development, and the suitability 
of the material for the groups with which it is to 
be used. Points of emphasis will have to be given 
particularly to ways in which new and unfamiliar 
material—on Russian history, for example—is to 
be related to the students’ previous experience 
and knowledge. 

Inevitably, difficulties will be encountered in 
accomplishing the purposes of this program 
among pupils of low reading ability or limited 
intelligence. It is entirely possible, however, that 
the greatest need for this instruction may be 
among those children who often are the most 
difficult to teach—the slow to learn and the dis- 
advantaged. The history of communism shows 
repeatedly that it is the ignorant, the ill-in- 
formed, and the maladjusted who often are most 
likely to be impressed by its forcefulness and to 
yield to its deceptive promises. To suggest that 
we neglect the average or superior student would 
be obvious nonsense, but it would be an equally 
serious error to assume that we should teach the 
nature of communism only to young people who 
are destined for leadership or those who find it 
easy to deal with abstract principles. 

There will probably be no topic in the whole 
curriculum on which the selection of reading 
materials and films will be frought with more 
perplexity. Books, pamphlets, and films on com- 
munism are readily available, but much of what 
can be most easily obtained has no proper place 
in a well-conceived school program, because its 
purpose is not to enlighten but to convince. Ma- 
terials prepared for propaganda purposes should 
be rigorously ruled out, except as they may be 
useful in teaching the nature of propaganda and 
developing the students’ ability to deal with it. 

We shall need to find also the best ways to 
use current materials and events. In teaching so 
lively a topic as communism there is always a 
tendency to make use of the latest news stories. 
This practice has much merit but it also intro- 
duces hazards. Too sustained a reliance on what 


turns up in the morning headlines leads to spo- 
radic, disconnected teaching; while, conversely, 
unwillingness to interrupt a prearranged outline 
to discuss a significant current development may 
sacrifice a valuable opportunity to enliven the 
learning situation. 

Whatever may be contributed by anyone else, 
or by any agency outside the school, the success 
of the program will depend finally upon the 
competence of the teacher. Because this is a new 
project for most schools, it would be unreason- 
able to expect to find many teachers presently 
prepared to teach the nature of communism. 
This is no criticism of teachers. There is no rea- 
son why they should have prepared themselves 
for an area so rarely included in the curriculum. 

A fortunate school may find in its faculty a 
teacher who is prepared either to teach the work 
or to serve as a leader to help other teachers. In 
the absence of such a pilot teacher several al- 
ternatives are possible. Teachers may be selected 
and given leave to pursue a program of study, 
perhaps for one or two semesters in an institu- 
tian offering a suitable program. A well-planned 
program of study in communism designed spe- 
cifically for teachers in one or more of the uni- 
versities with the necessary faculty and other 
resources might well bring in two years improve- 
ments in teaching about communism that would 
otherwise require ten. Special programs of sum- 
mer study might be set up for key teachers, under 
the auspices of public school authorities or in- 
stitutions in the field of teacher education and 
led by specialists. 

Failing the possibility of securing specialists 
particularly prepared in the study of commu- 
nism, school systems can always resort to the kind 
of self-help upon which they frequently must 
rely. Committees of teachers and others are often 
able to join in the systematic study of available 
literature thus simultaneously equipping them- 
selves and preparing the curriculum materials 
they need in a new field. While this method has 
shortcomings it is not to be entirely discarded, 
for much good can and does come from it. Fur- 
thermore, even if other proposals to train pilot 
leaders are found workable, such local efforts 
will necessarily have to.be employed as a second 
level program to reach those teachers who can- 
not immediately enroll in formal university 
courses. 

Beyond what the fornial educational institu- 
tions can do the program will require the sym- 
pathetic backing of other agencies and forces. 
Moreover, the whole effort will depend upon the 
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sanction of the public. Indeed without such 
sanction the public schools of any district will 
find their progress seriously impeded. It follows 
accordingly that there is great need for wide- 
spread public understanding of the issues and 
proposals involved. On the one hand school offi- 
cials are obligated to present appropriate in- 
formation to the public, and, on the other, the 
mass media have a corresponding obligation to 
disseminate this information in a clear, unbiased 
manner. If news is handled responsibly and with- 
out sensationalism, the likelihood of intelli- 
gent public reaction will be substantially in- 
creased. 

Community organizations and national groups 
interested in citizenship are also among the 
agencies occupying positions of great significance. 
The wider the influence of any organization and 
the greater its power, the more important it is 
that its leaders be well informed. Here again is 
a need for the best possible communication be- 
tween leaders in education and the officials of 
citizen groups. While school people should seek 
to convey only accurate information and clear 
statements of their purposes, the organizations 
concerned should stand ready to consider the 
proposals in their full context and to evaluate 
them in the light of all the facts. 

Finally the solution to the problem of finding 
effective ways to teach,young Americans the na- 


ture of communism will depend upon the profes- 
sional leadership of the schools. Insofar as the 
public schools are concerned the superintendents 
occupy a peculiarly important position. As advi- 
sors to their school boards these men must iden- 
tify problems and propose action upon them. As 
chief executive officers of their boards they are 
required to apply their experience and knowl- 
edge to the efficient administration of school 
programs. And as the principal teachers of their 
staffs they must provide leadership in professional 
service and the continuous improvement of the 
schools. 

In all of these ways, they can make unique 
contributions to the promotion of the work we 
are discussing. Without the farsighted—and in 
some communities—courageous—leadership of the 
superintendent it is unlikely that any new proj- 
ect of value can successfully be undertaken in 
the schools. The problem of teaching about com- 
munism is of such nature that the action of the 
superintendents may very easily tip the balance 
toward success or failure. 

The issue before us is much more than a 
simple question of curriculum content. The 
query to be answered is whether those respon- 
sible for America’s schools can adequately ap- 
praise the educational challenge of communism 
and answer that challenge in the language of 
American education. 





“Soviet education has been called a challenge— 
a defiant invitation to engage in a contest. That 
it presents a challenge, few observers would deny. 
But one must be clear as to the direction in which 
the challenge lies. The conclusions derived from 
the evidence here examined would suggest that 
the nature of the Soviet challenge is not expressed 
in numbers, nor even in quality, but in the de- 
gree to which national education and training 
efforts and performance are consonant with na- 
tional goals. The essence of challenge for the 
United States, therefore, is not to permit the 
scale, character, flexibility, vigor, and quality of 
American education to lag behind its expanding 
goals and responsibilities. These are the criteria 
by which American education must be judged, 
not by reference to how many engineers are or are 
not trained in the Soviet Union. 

“Soviet education has also been called by many 
justifiably apprehensive American observers a 


threat. The choice of terms, incongruously link- 
ing as it does the word “threat” with “education,” 
is unfortunate, for its implication is false. The 
locus of the threat is not Soviet education but 
Soviet communism. For that matter, the threat 
derives in part from the fact that there is no true 
education under communism. Soviet education, 
with its emphasis on specialized training, has 
been transmuted into a threat to freedom only 
because Soviet scientific and technological capa- 
bilities are mobilized solely for the support and 
expansion of communist power. It is the employ- 
ment of the accumulated resources of the Soviet 
Union and of its satellites to the ends of the 
Communist Party that constitutes the threat.”— 
From Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology (Published jointly by 
The Technology Press of Massachusets Institute 
of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


1957)» P- 414-415. 





Recent Materials and Viewpoints 
on the Soviet Union 
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S ALMOST everyone knows, the Soviet 
Union was largely closed to any but 
official visitors from the end of World 

War II until the late summer of 1955. The so- 
called “Iron Curtain” was directed against the 
western world in general and the United States 
in particular. Consequently, information about 
the Soviet Union available in this country since 
World War II has been highly colored by two 
main considerations: (1) The difficulty of com- 
munication and of direct first-hand observation 
limited the kinds of information available; and, 
(2) the atmosphere of “cold war’ put a great 
premium on learning certain types of informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union more than others. 
Because of the strategic and political considera- 
tions, research in the United States was directed 
chiefly’ at finding out what was the level of Rus- 
sian economic activity, and, as a corollary, what 
was the degree of loyalty to the Soviet regime 
on the part of the Soviet people, in view of the 
extreme economic shortage that followed the war. 

There have been three main types of ma- 
terials available to those seriously interested in 
the study of Soviet affairs. 

First of all, there have been the usual personal 
accounts, the “I was there” type. This is, of 
course, one of the oldest types of record that 
people have used to find out about other people, 
and it is an important one. The weakness of 
it with respect to the Soviet Union since World 
War II is that very few observers were permitted 
to enter unless they went in an official capacity 
—at least from the United States—and those who 
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were able to enter, for the most part, were se- 
verely restricted in their movements. There was 
some excellent reporting from the Soviet Union, 
but it was always within these limitations. Since 
1955 the restrictions have been considerably re- 
laxed and more observers from the United States, 
including scholars of recognized authority, have 
been permitted to enter the Soviet Union. Some 
of the extreme restrictions that had been imposed 
upon the movement of American citizens inside 
the Soviet Union had been relaxed even before 
visas began to be issued in 1955. As a result we 
have had an increased number of the “I was 
there” type of source. 

A second type of material has been the product 
of groups of scholars working on large scale re- 
search projects in the United States, using the 
various materials on the Soviet Union that can 
be secured outside that country. Soviet authori- 
ties have been niggardly about the materials 
that they would export; it has not been possible 
for scholars generally to obtain copies of all of 
the usable printed materials known to be pub- 
lished in Russia. A great amount of money and 
of professional talent were therefore put into 
two main types of enterprise. One was the inter- 
viewing of as many refugees from Soviet con- 
trolled territories as possible. The records of 
these interviews have been elaborately classified, 
and the material that was gleaned from them is 
available to qualified scholars in this country. 
The other process has been the gathering of 
minute information from masses of Russian 
printed material, largely propagandist in tone. 
It was possible for trained American scholars, 
familiar with the Russian language, to use the 
newspapers and other periodicals and books that 
could be obtained from the Soviet Union for 
discovering certain types of fact. The process 
was a species of treasure hunt, an effort to find 
out things that we wanted to know when the 
Soviet writers did not realize they were telling 
us; it required skilled detective work, and one 
of the most efficient agencies for this sort of 
thing, of course, was the Central Intelligence 
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Agency. But the technique applied there was 
widely used in non-governmental circles among 
research projects dealing with the U.S.S.R. For 
example, Soviet sources sometimes provided an- 
swers about the progress of reconstruction after 
the war, although not deliberately. Official sta- 
tistics, in concrete terms that could be compared 
with the pre-war statistics, were extremely scarce, 
but by putting together widely scattered bits of 
information absolute rather than percentage 
rates of recovery could sometimes be learned. A 
Soviet correspondent, writing of a river steamer 
trip on the Volga, would refer to the restoration 
of Stalingrad. He would mention the number 
of square meters of new housing actually made 
available during the latest five-year plan. From 
other sources, American Soviet experts knew 
the general range of square meters per inhabitant 
allotted by Soviet housing authorities. By putting 
these two things together it would be possible to 
arrive at an estimate of the population of Stalin- 
grad at that stage of reconstruction, and com- 
pare with the known population of Stalingrad 
before the war. Since it was also known that 
Stalingrad was almost totally destroyed during 
the war, an index to reconstruction and popula- 
tion recovery was obtainable. 

To be very useful, these techniques for sifting 
refugee interviews and masses of propaganda ma- 
terial required collective study. A single individ- 
ual could not, in any reasonable time, go 
through the mountain of materials necessary to 
ferret out and assemble this kind of information. 
Because of the types of evidence involved and 
the type of question asked about Soviet society, 
it is not surprising that economists, sociologists, 
and social anthropologists were among the 
leaders in the groups carrying on research to dis- 
cover concrete information about the Soviet 
Union, and that their techniques have domi- 
nated Soviet studies. 

The third type of source was provided by trans- 
lations of textbooks or other materials which 
were intended for the use of Russians themselves. 
A fair number of projects of this sort were 
carried through in the United States. The Soviet 
scholars who wrote textbooks presumably had 
access to such archival and official materials as 
there were, although their works are marked by 
a strong bias toward certain theoretical proposi- 
tions which American scholars would not have 
accepted. Nevertheless, these books by Russians 
for Russians did afford another source of in- 
formation, if carefully used, concerning the kind 
of materials scholars wanted but could not obtain. 


All three of these types of information were, 
of course, subject to serious weaknesses. The 
value of the “I was there” type of report de- 
pended entirely on the competence and the mo- 
tives of the observer. The second type of ma- 
terial was irremediably colored with a bias that 
tended to be hostile to the Soviet Union, and 
the information learned was ephemeral in char- 
acter. Refugees reflect only a minute part of 
public opinion and they unavoidably reflect dis- 
satisfaction because those interviewed, for some 
reason or other, had chosen to leave the Soviet 
Union, or at least not to return to it. Those 
doing the interviewing were skilled at their jobs 
and made allowances for these things, but it has 
to be recognized that the entire body of material 
came from a disaffected group which was a very 
small minority of the population being studied. 
A refugee’s testimony on conditions is good only 
up to the date of his defection, but the supple- 
mentary newspaper and periodical sources are 
also by nature ephemeral, and if you do not con- 
tinue your survey, your material may be entirely 
out-of-date shortly after you obtain it. The weak- 
ness of the third type of material was that, al- 
though prepared by Russians for the information 
of Russians, it was well known that the Soviet 
authorities worked to instill certain definite con- 
ceptions in the minds of the Soviet people. The 
material that appeared in these textbooks which 
were being translated for the benefit of American 
readers was highly selective and slanted, and did 
not necessarily represent the views American 
scholars working with the same materials would 
have arrived at. 

My purpose in explaining these rather elab- 
orate caveats about all of the materials available 
for study of the Soviet Union since the second 
world war is not to say that it is impossible to 
arrive at any valid conclusions. A lot of really 
excellent material has been made available; what 
I am trying to insist upon is that every bit of 
it must be used with caution. With this in mind 
I should like to comment on some of the results. 

You may, of course, quarrel with my classifica- 
tions of these items, but of the growing number 
of “I was there” type of report I should like to 
single out a few for comment because they illus- 
trate types. Professor Frederick Barghoorn’s book, 
Soviet Image of the United States; a Study in 
Distortion, was based on an extensive observa- 
tion. Professor Barghoorn is a trained scholar 
and an acute observer; as an attache at the U. S. 
Embassy in Moscow he not only had an oppor- 
tunity for the limited observation of the Russian 
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people which diplomatic personnel enjoyed at 
the time he was there following the war, but he 
also made an extensive survey of the popular 
press. His book is an interesting one, but is 
limited to just one facet of Soviet public discus- 
sion. It gives a good illustration of the propa- 
ganda techniques employed by an authoritarian 
government. Professor Barghoorn also published 
in 1956 Soviet Russian Nationalism, using es- 
_ sentially similar sources. 

Much more personal are such accounts as A 
Window on Red Square by Frank Rounds, or 
Russian Assignment by Admiral Leslie C. Stev- 
ens, or Russian Journey by Justice Douglas. Rus- 
sian-speaking Mr. Rounds, one of the first to 
take advantage of relaxed travel controls inside 
the Soviet Union, was a very young man and 
had a series of interesting experiences which, as 
time goes on, will be of considerably greater 
value to him than to others. Admiral Stevens also 
enjoyed the advantage of being able to speak 
Russian and made a persistent effort, during his 
stay as an attache in the Soviet Union, to get to 
know Russians. His extremely readable book 
gives a somewhat greater sense of the perma- 
nence and continuity of Russian society; there is 
the dullness and drabness of Soviet life, but there 
are also recognizable individuals. 

Another type of personal reporting is that by 
Soviet refugees. There is, of course, a large crop 
of horror tales; these receive the greatest pub- 
licity and are probably all equally valid and re- 
quire no special comment, except the reminder 
that, although there are far too many authentic 
cases, here again the life of the average Soviet 
citizen is not portrayed. The truth is that such 
things may happen to anyone under the Soviet 
regime, but in cold fact do not happen to most. 

In a somewhat different category are the ac- 
counts written by refugee Soviet experts for the 
benefit of fellow specialists outside the Soviet 
Union. There has been, for example, a “mimeo- 
graph series” by the Research Program on the 
U.S.S.R. in New York. These reports form part 
of a project for the rehabilitation of exiled 
scholars, financed by private American founda- 
tions. A small fellowship enabled them to write 
up their special experiences while they were 
studying the English language and undergoing a 
course of orientation to try to prepare them to 
secure jobs and support themselves in the United 
States. Among the titles in this mimeograph 
series are “Soviet Military Intelligence: Two 
Sketches,” “Oil Output in the U.S.S.R. by 1960,” 
“Some Aspects of Soviet Price Policy,” “Soviet 


Forestation: Agricultural and Social Signifi- 
cance,” “Technical Institutes in the U.S.S.R.” 
Probably in the same category should be placed 
the publications of the Institute for the Study of 
the History and Institutions of the U.S.S.R. in 
Munich. A quarterly publication in both Russian 
and English editions is put out by this émigré 
organization of Soviet scholars. Like most émigré 
organizations, this one is marked by strong hos- 
tility to the present regime in the Soviet Union 
and by a tendency to develop its own émigré 
politics. Despite these limitations, the material is 
of considerable value because it represents an 
assessment of current Soviet technical progress 
not easily made except by former citizens. 


An invaluable aid in keeping up with the 
current Soviet developments is the publication, 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press. This weekly 
contains translations from a vast variety of Soviet 
periodical publications, and from time to time 
also publishes in a single volume a special col- 
lection of some sort—for example, Current Soviet 
Policies: The Documentary Record of the roth 
Communist Party Congress and the Reorganiza- 
tion after Stalin’s Death. Valuable as this periodi- 
cal publication is, it is a little hard for some of 
us to come by because of its expense. The con- 
tinued publication is insured by a generous 
foundation grant but in order to meet part of the 
expenses a subscription charge of $50 per year 
is made to institutions which contribute $100 per 
year to the sustaining fund, so that the Current 
Digest is not found in every library. If your 
institution subscribes, however, you can get a 
personal subscription for $25. There is one 
thing that probably should be said about the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, again by way 
of commentary and not necessarily implying dis- 
paragement. Since it is composed entirely of 
translations of Soviet material, it is likely to ap- 
pear strongly propagandist in tone. The editors 
and translators do a fine job of selection, but 
study of this material is not for the novice with- 
out supervision. It is impossible, in a publication 
composed entirely of translations from Soviet 
sources, to present both sides of any issue; it is 
possible only to present a representative selection 
from the official side. Useful information is there, 
and facts can be learned, provided the detective 
techniques for interpreting Soviet publications 
referred to earlier are employed. 

There are three series of monographs by 
American publishers which contain a number of 
notable books on Soviet affairs. One is the series 
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of publications by the Russian Research Center 
of Harvard University. It is not true, of course, 
that Harvard has a monopoly on publishing 
sound monographs on Soviet affairs. It is true, 
however, that a significant group of scholars 
studying Soviet affairs was assembled at Harvard 
during the last decade and has made intensive 
use of the voluminous material secured from in- 
terviewing refugees. 

There is also a series of monographs being 
published by the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University. This again involves one of the out- 
standing groups of specialists on Russian history 
and Soviet affairs assembled in the United States 
after World War II. 

The third series is that of the New York pub- 
lisher, Frederick A. Praeger, “Praeger Publica- 
tions in Russian History and World Commu- 
nism.” Although the Praeger series does not hap- 
pen to have the association with an academic in- 
stitution that is characteristic of the monograph 
series by Columbia and Harvard, the general 
caliber is good. Among recent works on the So- 
viet Union there is an excellent, readable account 
by the well-known English authority, Hugh 
Seton-Watson, entitled From Lenin to Malen- 
kov: the History of World Communism, which 
is number one in the Praeger series. The sub-title 
should be noted; the book is not a complete his- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. since its inception. Another 
general work, from the Harvard Russian Re- 
search Center, is Barrington Moore's Soviet Polli- 
tics: the Dilemma of Power, the Role of Ideas 
in Social Change. There is also the very com- 
prehensive work by Merle Fainsod entitled How 
Russia is Ruled, This is a detailed examination 
of the institutional structure of the Soviet Union; 
excellent on the Communist Party and its or- 
ganization; a little less good, in my opinion, on 
the administrative apparatus of the government. 
It seems to me to overemphasize the factor of 
police power and terror in motivating the func- 
tioning of institutions in the Soviet Union. An 
elaborately organized bureaucratic state, such as 
any modern industrial state tends to be and the 
Soviet Union is, will function to a certain degree 
simply by following a bureaucratic pattern re- 
gardless of the terror element of police super- 
vision. I am not trying to say that there is not 
terror in the U.S.S.R. because there is; I am 
merely dissenting from the emphasis placed upon 
it as a prime mover in some books about the 
U.S.3.R. A very stimulating recent book, which 
gives a general picture of Soviet society, is John 
N. Hazard, The Soviet System of Government 


(first publication in the series, “The Chicago Li- 
brary of Comparative Politics”). Hazard believes 
the Soviet system can best be understood by view- 
ing it as a political apparatus, democratic in 
form, but checked by totalitarian controls. This 
approach reverses that taken by most other au- 
thorities, but it has sounder historical foundation. 

There is an interesting work, again by Bar- 
rington Moore in the Harvard Russian Research 
Center Series, entitled Terror and Progress, 
U.S.S.R.: Some Sources of Change and Stability 
in Soviet Dictatorship. In this work Mr. Moore 
has studied some of the factors of continuity in 
Soviet developments in an effort to determine, 
not necessarily what is going to happen in the 
U.S.S.R., but possible alternate courses of devel- 
opment in the U.S.S.R., based on what now 
exists. It relies heavily upon the interview ma- 
terial collected by the Russian Research Center. 
Mr. Moore is an extremely thoughtful man, how- 
ever, has thoroughly investigated a great amount 
of material about the Soviet Union, and has 
opinions entitled to respect even when one does 
not wholly agree with them. One conclusion 
ought to be evident to any serious student of east- 
ern European affairs from a reading of Mr. 
Moore’s works—there is going to be a Russian 
problem in the future, whether there is a Soviet 
regime in Russia or not. That is to say, the 
combination of people, natural resources, geo- 
graphical boundary, tradition, and other things, 
however it may be organized—whether in a dic- 
tatorship such as that of the Communist Party 
or possibly in some other form in the future— 
this power center must be recognized and dealt 
with as such by the United States or any other 
major country in world affairs. 

A somewhat specialized series of works has 
resulted from studies by scholars connected with 
the RAND Corporation, largely as a result of 
contracts with the armed services of the United 
States. For example, there is Soviet Military Doc- 
trines by Raymond L. Garthoff. This is highly 
technical, but it is illuminated with studies of 
some critical periods and critical decisions in So- 
viet military history; there is, for example, an 
interesting discussion of the months immediately 
after the German invasion of the U.S.S.R. Mr. 
Garthoff’s point is that the opening disasters for 
Russia followed upon certain decisions made be- 
fore the beginning of the war, by Soviet military 
authorities and by others, as to the proper dis- 
position of forces, and as to military organiza- 
tion itself; the consequences of these decisions, 
taken together with the disruption of communi- 
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cation, in large part can account for what hap- 
pened. His point is well argued and he has 
much evidence to offset the claim made by others 
that the tremendous losses at the beginning of 
the war were due to the extremely poor morale 
and consequent wholesale surrender. This latter 
point of view is argued in George Fischer's Soviet 
Opposition to Stalin, a Case Study in World War 
II; Nationalist opposition by Ukrainians and 
other minorities in the Soviet Union are here 
given a large role in the military disasters of the 
early years of the war. An important contribution 
has been made on this subject by John A. Arm- 
strong in his book, Ukrainian Nationalism, 1939- 
1945 (one of the studies of the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University). It is almost impossible 
to speak accurately of Ukrainian nationalism; 
rather, there are many factions of Ukrainian na- 
tionalists. The nationalist factions were often led 
by émigrés remote either in space or time from 
the bulk of the ethnographically Ukrainian popu- 
lation; they were doctrinaire in their approach, 
necessarily but not successfully conspiratorial in 
method, numerically insignificant and unable, 
even in crisis, to cooperate with each other. They 
almost uniformly failed to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a program of political, social, and eco- 
nomic gains for winning the essential mass sup- 
port of the Ukrainian population. Preoccupied 
with the idea of separatism, what the nationalist 
factions offered was little related to the primary 
concerns of the peoples—survival under war con- 
ditions, and restoration of a semblance of civil 
rights, economic welfare, and social stability. 
The question of law in the Soviet Union has 
received some very serious attention. One of the 
major translation projects, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, was the 
translation of The Law of the Soviet State by 
Andrei Vyshinsky, who became so well known 
in the United Nations. Vyshinsky’s book is im- 
portant because it was the statement of a man 
who was not only an outstanding legal authority 
in the Soviet Union but a prominent figure in 
the Communist Party leadership. Along with 
Vyshinsky’s book there is Soviet Civil Law by 
Vladimir Gsovsky. Mr. Gsovsky is Chief of the 
Foreign Law Section of the Library of Congress 
and an extremely learned man. His view of 
Soviet law is by no means the same as that of 
Vyshinsky. The important thing about both of 
these works, however, is their emphasis on the 
fact that there is an order in the Soviet Union 
that is not the whim of the dictator of the mo- 
ment. This point is further examined in the 


book entitled Justice in Russia by Harold J. Ber- 
man. To this might be added the volume en- 
titled Soviet Legal Philosophy, consisting of a 
series of essays by Soviet authorities and trans- 
lated by Hugh W. Babb. 

None of these books is easy reading for a 
layman, but taken together they do give some 
indication of the mechanics by which things are 
accomplished in the Soviet Union—that is, the 
channels of order by which the Soviet society is 
governed. Although this is not the system that 
prevails in other countries, particularly in this 
country, it is a system and it does have its own 
logic; it is not one that we could expect any in- 
dividual brought up in our tradition to be happy 
about. The fact that the Soviet Union has a 
legal system with definite principles behind it is 
something in common with other civilized coun- 
tries; the fact that it is a different system gives us 
a problem for study and understanding. Other 
recent works which give us an indication of the 
difference in the way of thinking and the prin- 
ciples upon which action is based are The New 
Man in Soviet Psychology by Raymond S. Bauer 
and Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study in 
Mass Persuasion by Alexis Inkeles, both in the 
Russian Research Center series. 


When we come to matters of geography and 
economics, understanding is considerably easier 
because geographic terms and economic produc- 
tion are capable of description in universal terms 
that do not depend quite so much upon philo- 
sophical background and Marxist hair-splitting. 
A comprehensive picture of Soviet geography can 
be obtained from two major translations and one 
work by an American student of Soviet geog- 
raphy. Theodore Shabad’s Geography of the 
U.S.S.R.: A Regional Survey gives a fairly well- 
rounded picture. The two works of translation 
are Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. by S. S. 
Balzak and others, and Natural Regions of the 
U.S.S.R. by L. S. Berg. The last two works are 
translations of standard Soviet textbooks. They 
have a mass of detailed information, quantities 
of figures, as well as a liberal mixture of Marxist 
propaganda. By and large the statistical informa- 
tion can be used with some degree of confidence 
if it deals with absolute figures prior to about 
1938, and if one is careful to distinguish between 
things actually accomplished and plans that are 
projected for the future. One must make a con- 
scious effort to do this because the Soviet au- 
thors themselves are not always careful in making 
this distinction so that it is immediately evident 
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to the reader. In a country whose economy is ex- 
panding so rapidly as is that of the Soviet Union, 
an economic geography quickly becomes dated. 
Balzak’s book is good only up to World War II, 
but does describe the economic base upon which 
the present Soviet economy has been built. 

Another extremely interesting book is Frank- 
lin Holzman’s Soviet Taxation. Those not well 
acquainted with Soviet affairs are sometimes sur- 
prised to discover the ways in which taxation is 
applied in the Soviet Union. Although the over- 
whelming proportion of the economy is national- 
ized and theoretically it might be possible for the 
Soviet regime to dispense with taxes, taxes have 
retained an important role in some sectors of 
the economy. Holzman’s explanation of the role 
of taxes is convincing and illuminating. 


For those interested in the rate of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth and some of the immediate pros- 
pects for future development, there are a series 
of extremely able monographs by American 
economists. Basing their calculations upon an in- 
genious use of 1928 base figures, they have de- 
veloped some very educated guesses about Soviet 
production. There is the symposium entitled 
Soviet Economic Growth: Conditions and Per- 
spectives edited by Abram Bergson. With this 
there are Soviet National Income and Product, 
1940-1948 by Abram Bergson and Hans Hey- 
man, Jr.; Soviet Income and Product in 1928 by 
Olag Hoeffding; and Soviet Industrial Produc- 
tion, 1928-1951 by Donald R. Hodgman. These 
are extremely technical and not easy reading for 
laymen, but they do represent a most serious 
effort by American scholars to arrive at actual 
figures despite the handicap of Soviet reluctance 
to release official concrete data in recent years. 
Another attempt to assess the results of Soviet 
economic enterprise is Walter Galenson’s Labor 
Productivity in Soviet and American Industry. 
It is generally recognized that Soviet productivity 
per man in most industries is lower than in 
American enterprise, and there are apparently 
some important technical as well as policy rea- 
sons. Oil in the Soviet Union by Heinrich Hoss- 
man, and Minerals, a Key to Soviet Power by 
Dimitri B. Shimkin, examine the status of ex- 
ploitation of these materials and assess potenti- 
alities for Russian development in them. 

Soviet Economic Institutions: the Social Struc- 
ture of Production Units by Alexander Vucinich 
is an excellent, brief description of the organiza- 
tion of such major Soviet institutions as indus- 
trial trusts and factory units, collective farms, and 


the like. The description is likely to seem some- 
what schematic because it is necessarily based 
largely on a study of printed sources from the 
Soviet Union. Actual practice may involve some 
variation from these rigid diagrammatic explana- 
tions. Some help may be obtained from one final 
title to which I should like to call attention: His- 
tory of a Collective Farm by F. Belov. The au- 
thor, now an émigré, is a former chairman of a 
collective farm in the Ukraine. His account is 
based in part on diary material for the period 
of his chairmanship. General studies based on 
interviews with refugees and on published Soviet 
information, such as Herbert S. Dinerstein’s 
Communism and the Russian Peasant give a 
more comprehensive picture, but Belov’s book 
makes interesting reading and is helpful because 
it is an individual case, not a generalized one. 
The author can give specific examples out of his 
own experience in dealing with Soviet authorities 
at various local governmental levels, trying to 
make a success of collective farm organization. 
Furthermore, he is able to offer some comparison, 
from personal memory of the same village, be- 
tween the collective farm program and reaction 
to it in the middle 1930s—at one of the high 
points of the Soviet regime’s success and popu- 
larity—and collective farming after the war, when 
the problems of reconstruction required the re- 
gime to put extremely heavy pressures upon its 
population. The period of the author's chairman- 
ship was about 1948 to 1950, during the climax 
of the enormous capital drain that the recon- 
struction program imposed upon Russian people 
and particularly upon collective farmers. The 
book makes good supplementary reading after 
studying the structure of collective farm organiza- 
tion in Vucinich, Dinerstein, or Fainsod. 
Several excellent recent publications which do 
not deal with the immediately contemporary 
scene are important for those who recognize that 
the pattern of Stalinist dictatorship in Russia was 
not static and unchanging, without beginning or 
end. One of the most comprehensive histories in 
English of the beginnings of the Soviet movement 
is contained in the volumes of E. H. Carr’s A 
History of Soviet Russia. The first three volumes 
were devoted to The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917 
to 1923. If Mr. Carr’s interpretation seems to 
stress some of the more hopeful and more opti- 
mistic aspects of the Bolshevik Revolution in its 
early days, which have never been realized in 
fact, his work is nonetheless a very thoroughgoing 
account of the persons, ideas, and events of this 
stage of Russian history. The fact that some of 
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the developments anticipated by other Russian 
leaders than Stalin did not occur, should not 
make us forget that part of the appeal of the 
movement to Russians were just these promises. 
In this connection also there is Richard Pipes’ 
The Formation of the Soviet Union: Commu- 
nism and Nationalism, 1917-1923. A short but 
authoritative new summary is by John Shelton 
Curtiss, The Russian Revolutions of 1977. A 
short but most interesting account of one of the 
first events after the Bolshevik Revolution is 
The Election to the Russian Constituent As- 
sembly of 1917 by Oliver H. Radkey. Radkey has 
examined particularly the question “How free 
was the election?” and the question “Did the 
Russian people know what they were doing?” 
The conclusion that the election, although it oc- 
curred after the Bolshevik’s seizure of power in 
November of 1917, was the freest in Russian his- 
tory may not be saying a great deal, but the 
author means it in the sense that by and large 
the election did represent a genuine popular 
referendum and the Russian people were per- 
mitted to express their opinions in an almost 
universal election. On the second question, as 
to whether the Russian people knew what they 
were doing, his answer is again “yes” and the 
results, of course, were unfavorable to the Bol- 
shevik regime then in power. Mr. Radkey has 
specialized in the history of the Social Revolu- 
tionary party in Russia, and it was this party that 
was primarily endorsed in the course of the 1917 
election for the Constituent Assembly, but he 
has examined thoroughly and objectively all of 
the available evidence. It seems unlikely that 
additional material can be brought to light, in 
view of the destructiveness of the civil war, and 
one cannot but agree in general with his con- 
clusion on these questions. 

An extremely handy volume is Materials for 
the Study of the Soviet System edited by James 
H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera. This contains 
translations of significant Russian materials, such 
as constitutions, model statutes for the organiza- 
tion of industrial enterprises, collective farms, 
and trade unions, the party constitution and 
rules, and similar basic documents. For Soviet 
foreign policy between 1917 and 1939 there are 
also very useful documentary publications. One 
is the series of three volumes edited by Jane 
Degras entitled Soviet Documents on Foreign 
Policy, carrying the story to 1941. To supple- 
ment this there is the volume in the series, 
“Foreign Relations of the United States,” pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of State, entitled 


The Soviet Union: 1933-1939. Although this lat- 
ter is limited to American relations with the So- 
viet Union since recognition in 1933, the reports 
of ambassadors, and such specialists as George 
Kennan, make very interesting reading about 
Soviet internal developments during the period. 
A very readable personal document is The In- 
compatible Allies: German-Soviet Relations, 1918- 
1941 by Gustave Hilger and Alfred Meyer. 

Hilger was the dean of Soviet experts, with 
long business and official experience in Russia, 
serving all German governments from that of 
William II to Hitler’s. The book contains no 
surprises, but is full of perceptive first-hand 
sketches of persons and events. Meyer, an Ameri- 
can scholar, has put the story together by skill- 
ful editing and translation. 


We noted at the beginning that most recent 
Soviet materials in the United States were di- 
rected chiefly at discovering the level of Russian 
economic activity and the degree of loyalty to 
the Soviet regime on the part of the Soviet 
people. The answers provided suggest that al- 
though the Soviet economy has not succeeded 
in overtaking that of the United States, which 
is one of the Soviet leaders’ avowed ambitions, 
it has enjoyed a massive development. Since the 
Soviet regime exercises a complete control over 
planning and allocation of materials, capital and 
plant, the Soviet Union can, as a result of eco- 
nomic development so far achieved, copy most 
important American advances in a matter of 
a few years. Quantitatively, the Soviet Union 
still cannot equal the volume of American pro- 
duction in some basic industrial commodities. 
Secondly, despite the disaffection evident among 
the refugees who have come out of the Soviet 
Union, the consensus among experts is that the 
kind of revolution recently demonstrated in satel- 
lite areas is unlikely in the Soviet Union proper. 
By and large the testimony of refugees is one of 
individual failure to adjust to the regime. The 
impression that Soviet institutions are failing 
comes from the fact that most of the studies are 
based on refugee testimony or news sources from 
the Soviet Union. In both these cases it should 
be remembered that only exceptions are news- 
worthy. Exceptional success or exceptional failure 
would be noted in the Soviet press; neither is 
typical. The refugee’s failure to adjust to the 
system is counterbalanced by the fact that so 
many more of his compatriots did not share the 
failure—at least not to the point of emigration 
or uprising. The general impression created by 
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the types of study I have described is contra- 
dicted by the continued operation and mass ac- 
ceptance of Soviet institutions inside the U.S.S.R. 

In discussing Soviet institutions one must dis- 
tinguish between their success in meeting certain 
Soviet problems and their relative failure as com- 
pared to our institutions in meeting similar prob- 
lems. This relative failure is based on a compari- 
son that is irrelevant in trying to assess the sta- 
bility of the institutions in the Soviet Union. A 
degree of success that would be inadmissible 
here, because of our background, might be ac- 
ceptable in the case of the Soviet Union, where 
the background is entirely different. Success 
therefore must be measured in different terms 
and for a different people. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that a survey of 
recent studies on the Soviet Union gives an un- 
avoidably weighted picture of Soviet society un- 
less one is constantly reminded of the limitations 
imposed both by the materials and the methods 
of social science approaches during the past dec- 
ade. I think we have asked social scientists the 
wrong questions. The questions that social sci- 
entists have been asked to apply themselves to 
have been based on transitory interest—given the 
cold war atmosphere, how backward is Russia 
compared to the U.S., and in what areas might 
the Soviet regime be vulnerable to subversion by 
cold war tactics? These are valid questions for 
intelligence purposes and the day-to-day decision- 
making in government policy. They should not 
preempt the attention of scholars, whose talents 
are more properly applied to the enduring and 
long-range study that does not become obsolete 
with tomorrow’s headlines. I hope that in the 
next decade, social scientists will return to the 
study of the continuity and development in Rus- 
sian institutions, and to understanding Soviet so- 
ciety in the context of Russian history. I believe 
this would be a far more fruitful approach to 
learning how the Soviet Union fits into the pat- 
tern of world history, how Russian institutions 
develop to solve Russian problems—positively or 
negatively—and how Russian experience contrib- 
utes—positively or negatively—to man’s knowl- 
edge of himself, his world, and how to live in it. 

The one great disadvantage of almost all stud- 
ies of Soviet affairs in the past decade is that they 
have necessarily been preoccupied heavily with 
theory and form. The material for this has been 
abundant. The opportunity for first-hand study 
of the substance behind the form has simply been 
lacking. If relaxation of controls on travel by 
American scholars in the Soviet Union should 


be followed by opportunity to apply American 
social science techniques in the study of the 
Soviet Union at first hand, I believe we could 
expect different answers to questions about Soviet 
society than we have as yet been able to reach. 
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Teaching About Communism 


Samuel Steinberg 








HE importance of this subject was clearly 

and succinctly stated by President Deane 

W. Malott of Cornell University at a 
recent alumni dinner. Dr. Malott declared: “No 
man or woman today is properly educated who 
does not grasp the world implications of com- 
munism, its basis in philosophy and its part in 
history. It is only through education that we can 
be prepared to meet the subtle erosion, the 
inexorable penetration by which these doctrines 
are seeping through the world. Peace can be 
maintained only by forthright courage, backed 
by knowledge of the sweep of history, the emo- 
tions of mass psychology, of the blandishments by 
which dictators hold their sway.” The American 
Bar Association said “Amen” to these sentiments 
in a resolution, passed in February 1957. Dr. 
Malott’s words are particularly relevant to high 
school education when we bear in mind that the 
percentage of students going to college is still 
relatively small. 

Credit should be given to the sponsors of this 
Yale Conference for approaching the problem in 
an all-enveloping, constructive way, The teach- 
ing of the what-and-how about communism, 
the teaching of problems of American democracy, 
and the teaching of today’s Big Business make 
an inextricable whole. You cannot teach about 
communism effectively unless you teach for 
greater understanding and appreciation of de- 
mocracy. And you do not teach adequately about 
either unless you point to the People’s Capitalism 
as the solution the American nation has chosen 
for its way of by-passing the totalitarian abyss 
inte which other nations have descended. One 
can only hope that this conference will set a 
pattern for others to follow. 








This article is based on an address delivered at 
The Second Yale Conference on the Teaching of the 
Social Studies, in March 1957. Dr. Steinberg, Chair- 
man of Social Studies at Stuyvesant High School in 
New York City, has been a contributor to professional 
journals for many years. He is the author of several 
high school textbooks, the most recent of which is 
The United States: Story of a Free People. 





WHat To TEACH ABouT COMMUNISM 


So emotionally enmeshed are we in the heat 
of the cold war that we often attempt to immerse 
the student in attitudes without imparting a 
body of knowledge that makes attitudes signifi- 
cant. The result is no more than so much 
exorcism and incantation. Let alone the fact that 
we thereby deny the student his academic free- 
dom, his right to draw conclusions from facts. 
Time must be found in our social studies courses 
for a fuller treatment of the subject at hand. We 
shall then be reaching out more effectively for 
our desired objectives. 

The following nine points form the basis of 
what to teach about Communism: 

(1) The Russian Revolution: A Case Study.’ 
In studying the Russian Revolution, parent of 
modern totalitarian movements and of the conse 
quent Soviet system, the student will acquire an 
understanding of all totalitarian systems. This is 
not to say that there are no variations among 
the different dictatorships. But their differences 
are not those of principle. Nor do we mean to 
imply that they are less hostile to democracy. 
However, the Soviet system, especially its im- 
perialism, is the imminent danger, a danger that 
is likely to confront our young citizens in the 
years ahead. 

(2) The Bolshevik Revolution, Not a Mass- 
Generated Movement. The collapse of the in- 
competent and decadent Russian oligarchy in the 
stresses of war did arouse widespread disgust 
throughout the defeated country. What followed 
in the ensuing chaos (Tsar’s abdication, Prince 
Lvov’s provisional government, then Kerensky) 
was, to be sure, an expression of the democratic 
liberalism that had been evidenced in the 
aborted Dumas. But the failure of the Kerensky 


*E. Crankshaw. Russia and the Russians. Macmillan, 
1947; C. L. Sulzberger. The Big Thaw. Harper, 1956, 
J. C. Caldwell. Communism in Our World. J. Day Co., 
1956; E. Lengrel. “The Soviet Union, The Land and Its 
People,” a pamphlet published by the Oxford Book Com- 
pany, 1956; P. Williams. “Who Collaborated with Russia?” 
a pamphlet reprinted from an article which originally 
appeared in The Antioch Review, Autumn 1954; R. Guil- 
lain. 600 Million Chinese. Criterion Books, 1957. 
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government to stop the war in the face of a war- 
weary nation and the slowness with which it 
tackled the problem of the land-hungry peasantry 
played into the hands of the small Bolshevik 
minority that was ever alert for drastic action 
and, although its ulterior aims were different, 
was ready for peasant proprietorship. Added to 
these advantages was the fact that the Bolshe- 
viki had an astute leader in Lenin. 


(3) Marxian Dialectics.2? Just as a chemist 
analyzes a poison in order to offset its harmful 
effects, so must a person wishing to understand 
the Soviets make a calm, thoughtful analysis of 
Marxian dialectics. But Marxian dialectics must 
not be presented as a body of abstract philo- 
sophical principles. Marxian dialectics is signifi- 
cant for high school students only when it is 
shown how the revolutionary leadership used 
it as a propaganda technique with which to 
further its revolution and when it is compared 
with our democratic assumptions. Otherwise, the 
Communist abstractions become, for the inno- 
cent student, a blueprint of an earthly paradise. 
“A swan out of water,” says the poet Jimenez, “‘is 
a goose.” 

A heaven-on-earth was carefully blueprinted: 
(1) Doctrine of the Communist economy with 
its nationalization of all productive wealth and 
the abolition of private capitalism; (2) Doctrine 
of internationalism, opposing the primacy of the 
nationalist state and its imperial corollary; 
(3) Doctrine of equality—“democratization of so- 
cial life’—with its denial of advantage to any 
class of interest; (4) Doctrine of democracy, mak- 
ing the people’s will the source of the states’ 
authority, but with “a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” during the transformation; (5) Doc- 
trine of cultural autonomy for regional groups 
within the federation (according to Marxists, 
ethnic and racial differences are mere environ- 
mental variations and are not significant; but 
political and economic differences are taboo); (6) 
Doctrine of the “withering away of the state,” 
that suggests a future in which the state as a politi- 
cal power would disappear and the classless so- 
ciety would function under freedom; (7) Doctrine 
of inevitability, whereby modern history is a sort 
of telic process through which the above changes 
must take place in the manner of day following 
night. 

(4) Marxian Dialectics Is Transformed into 


*Charles E. Merriam. The New Democracy and the 
New Despotism. McGraw-Hill, 1939; G. W. Cronym. A 
Primer on Communism. Dutton, 1957. 


Soviet Ideology and the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat Becomes Dictatorship Over Everybody.* 
Once in power, the Bolsheviki used Marxian 
dialectics as so much fly paper. How could “The 
Man with the Hoe” turn his back on such a 
dream? Of course, he could not. The Soviet 
system was the result. As with every other system 
that is the result of a doctrinaire leadership and 
a particular situation, the new order took on a 
form very different from the great expectations. 
The first chink in the ideological armor appeared 
at the very outset of the Revolution. To Marx, 
who coined the magic phrase “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” it meant not all who labored, 
but only those in capitalist industries. These were 
the people who were able to take over control of 
all industry and the state. Because they were 
represented as forming a majority of all the 
citizens, their dictatorship would rest on a demo- 
cratic basis. But, of course, this would never do 
for Lenin, who was planning a dictatorship for 
agrarian Russia. He, therefore, added peasants to 
his formula when setting up “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

Since the over-all plan of the Revolution was 
to incorporate all of Russia, with its vast popu- 
lation and numerous peoples, into a collectivist 
economy, a democracy was beyond the power, if 
not the will, of its leaders, Schooled in the my- 
thology of economic determinism, they believed 
that the economic transformation was the foun- 
dational change from which all other changes 
would follow. They did not count on external 
war and internal opposition. In the process of 
overcoming both, Marxism assumed protean 
materializations. Anti-revolutionary elements 
were liquidated. A new economic policy was 
introduced. The death of Lenin in 1924 started 
internecine struggles that lie in wait for all dic- 
tatorial systems. Stalin, officially the Secretary 
General of the Party, came into power. Instead 
of a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” a dictator- 
ship was exercised by a small party of the élite, 
carefully chosen and self-perpetuating. The sys- 
tem developed as Trotzky in a moment of candor 
predicted it would: The party became the ma- 
chine; The machine became the central com- 
mittee; The central committee became the polit- 
bureau; and the politbureau became a one-man 
dictatorship under Stalin. The one-man dictator- 
ship has since become a duumvirate, a trium- 


*Alan Moorehead. “The Russian Revolution.” Life 
magazine, January 13: 20, 27. February 3, 1958. A series 
of four articles. 
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virate or a decem-viri dictatorship. Nobody 
knows just what type of dictatorship it now is, 
but that it still remains a dictatorship nobody 
could deny. 

(5) Soviet Ends Not to be Divorced from the 
Means Used.* The highlights of Soviet political 
and economic history under Stalin, and since, 
are to be found in any good text. Unfortunately, 
necessarily telescoped treatment often has the 
effect of accenting Soviet accomplishments (mili- 
tary, scientific, economic) without adequate 
treatment of the means used (the cost in liberty 
and human dignity). Comparisons of the Ameri- 
can way with that of the Soviet System may be 
helpful in this regard. The words of Jacques 
Maritain come to mind at this point: “In prac- 
tice there are only two ways to know the depth 
of things—the way of sinners and the way of 
saints.” While some may prefer Macaulay's dic- 
tum that there are no devils and angels in human 
history, the Maritain viewpoint is more relevant 
to our problems. Macaulay was writing in the 
summer of the Victorian era under the aspect 
of eternity; Maritain, in the long winter of the 
cold war. 

I have in mind some such handling of the prob- 
lem as this: 





The Soviet System*® The American Way* 





A. Accent on free enter- 
prise subject to political 
and social controls demo- 
cratically arrived at. But 
modern business Goliaths 
bear watching. 


A. Doctrine of temporary 
dictatorship refuted by the 
intensive control of eco- 
nomic and cultural and so- 
cial life. 


B. Two-party system. If 
we consider the wings in 
each, a multi-party system 
ranging from reactionary to 
radical elements. 


B. Doctrine of people's 
rule contradicted by insist- 
ence on party line. 


*S. Lens. The Counterfeit Revolution. The Beacon 
Press, 1952. 
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C, Freedom of religion is 
promised, but the restored 
Orthodox Church is sub- 
servient to the State. 


D. Doctrine of a classless 
society rejected by the de- 
velopment of a_ built-in 
power élite. 


E. Freedom not existent. 
You may not even keep 
quiet. Appropriateness of 
Benjamin Constant’s quip 
about Napoleon: “Despot- 
ism allows men the right 
to be silent. But dictator- 
ship compels them to lie 
to their conscience, depriv- 
ing them of the only con- 
solation remaining to the 
oppressed.” 


F. Where there is no 
area for private enterprise, 
every person is directly or 
indirectly an employee of 
the government. If he of- 
fends one authority, he has 
offended all. He is at the 
complete mercy of one em- 
ployer—the state. 


G. No evidence for the 
promised “withering away 
of the state.” This is in- 
terpreted today by the 
Kremlin as need for with- 
ering away other states 
(ie. Czechoslavakia, Hun- 
gary). 


In short, let us not 


20! 


C. Independent, volun- 
tary, associational! life. This 
includes associations, organ- 
izations, clubs as well as 
churches. But the conform- 
ity resulting from the “hid- 
den persuaders” needs to be 
checked.* 


D. A classless society in 
spite of mammon’s claims. 
A democratically directed 
fiscal system that checks the 
pyramiding of wealth and 
economic power. 


E. We have our Valleys 
of the Shadow (i.e. Mc- 
Carthyism). But we come 
through them. Our Bill of 
Rights stands up in spite 
of occasional lapses. Our 
way is Jefferson to some, 
Hamilton to others. But 
both operate within a dem- 
ocratic context. However, to 
what extent has free com- 
munication through mass 
media been thwarted by 
commercial interests whose 
concern is to sell products? 


F. The power of the 
state is not interwoven with 
economic life. The courts 
have ruled against the pro- 
liferation of loyalty tests in 
nonsensitive employment. 
Also, in spite of mergers 
(which the Government 
checks) we have importers 
vs. domestic producers; 
labor vs. management; ag- 
riculture vs. manufacturing. 
And all countervail Big 
Government. 


G. Imperial power has 
been withered away by the 
democratic process (Philip- 
pines, local autonomy for 
our territories, support of 
Trusteeships, etc.). 


promote the dangerous 
stereotype that the U.S.S.R. is a nation of back- 
ward, illiterate peasants. Let us not continue the 


related and silly notion that the richest nation 
in the world is necessarily first in every en- 
deavour. Let us not be so preoccupied with the 
sins of communism as to ignore other evils that 


*W. H. Whyte. The Organization Man. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
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may be undermining our democratic ways. 

(6) Communism in Other Foreign Countries. 
We have already made the point that the Soviet 
system furnishes us a pattern by which we can 
study communism in other foreign countries; for 
that matter, a pattern for the study of all modern 
totalitarian systems, past and present. Let us 
distill six chief, interrelated traits in review. 
They are: an ideology; a single mass party; a 
terroristic police; a monopoly of all means of 
communication; a monopoly of weapons; and a 
centrally planned economy. 

(7) Communism in the United States.* We have 
dealt with what to teach about communism as 
a world movement. Now let us turn to commu- 
nism as a movement within the United States. 
The following are salient points: 

a. Fundamental reasons why communism has 
not become a mass movement in the United 
States: (1) American political traditions; (2) the 
nature of our democratic, federal republic; 
(3) salutary economic conditions; (4) the com- 
munist party in the United States, not an 
indigenous political party. Attracts troubled 
souls and second rate minds. No Lenins, sup- 
ported by a large following, have as yet emerged. 

b. The rise of the Russian colossus following 
World War II and the danger of internal sub- 
version, though small, emphasize the conspira- 
torial nature of Communist parties outside the 
U.S.S.R. 

c. Steps taken by the Executive Branch to 
check subversion: (1) the Loyalty Review Board 
of 1947 as an arm of the United States Civil 
Service Commission and its abolition in 1953 by 
Executive Order gave way to responsibility of 
each department head for the selection and 
loyalty of personnel; (2) power of the Attorney- 
General to list subversive organizations; (3) work 
of the F.B.I. 

d. Anti-Communist work of Congress: (1) 
Smith Act of 1940; (2) Internal Security Act 
of 1950; (3) investigating committees; (4) three 
laws of 1954—one, outlawing of the Communist 
Party; two, death penalty for peace-time sabo- 
tage; three, revocation of citizenship if convicted 
of conspiracy to overthrow the government. 


*“Who Are Communists and Why,” a United States 
Department of Defense publication. Available without 
charge from The Fund for the Republic, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York; A. Westin. “The Constitution and Loyaity 
Programs.” New York: Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund (164 Lexington Ave.), 1954; T. Draper. The Roots 
of American Communism. New York: Viking, 1957; D. 
Whitehead. The F.B.I, Story. New York: Random House, 
1956. 


e. Related decisions of the Supreme Court: 
(1) Federal Immunity Act of 1954 upheld by the 
Court. Under this law a witness who pleads the 
Fifth Amendment in a national security case may 
be compelled to testify after being granted im- 
munity from prosecution; (2) Court’s ruling in 
1956 regarding state sedition laws. The Court 
declared that Congress via the Smith Act had 
“intended to occupy the field of sedition” and 
that “no room had been left for the states to 
supplement it.” The court in this decision 
quoted J. Edgar Hoover, “Meeting the Spy, the 
saboteur and the subverter is a problem that 
must be handled on a nation-wide basis.” 

f. The cold war launches a new American 
foreign policy that rests on physical power 
coupled with ethical considerations:* (1) eco- 
nomic aspects—Marshall Plan, Point Four, etc.; 
(2) military and political aspects—regional pacts, 
military bases, defense budgets, etc.; (3) cultural 
aspects—work of the United States Information 
Agency, student and teacher exchanges (Ful- 
bright Resolution). Thus we build walls of de- 
fenses as well as bridges to understanding. 

g. The United States, Leader of the Free 
World in the United Nations:® (1) work in be- 
half of political security; (2) the Korean War; 
(3) work with the Specialized Agencies; (4) U.N.’s 
technical assistance program and our participa- 
tion in it; (5) the disarmament movement. 

h. Science and technology in the cold war: 
(1) U. S. technological leadership. Clyde C. Hall, 
Public Information Officer for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation writes, “With each decade of 
improving stability, the United States acquired 
respect throughout the world, not for the depth 
of its culture, but for the size and ingenuity of 
its technological know-how. Nothing seemed too 
difficult technologically for these brash inno- 
vators. Right down to World War II they were 
gadgeteers for the world, satisfying an insatiable 
appetite for things material, for things faster, 
for things more comfortable—for things. Given 
any supply of fundamental scientific knowledge 
on which to build, they prepared blueprints from 
which they produced speedier automobiles and 
airplanes, bigger television sets, washing ma- 
chines which dried as well as washed, skyscrapers, 
clothing from chemistry. . . . Few gave thought 


* Alexander DeConde. “New Interpretations in Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy.” A pamphlet published by The Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 
3, D. C. 

*S. Steinberg. ““The United Nations Story.” A pamphlet. 
New York: The Oxford Book Co., 1957. 
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to adding to the reservoir of basic knowledge on 
which they constructed their technological para- 
dise. . . . Suddenly, bombs unloaded over Pearl 
Harbor brought with them an explosive exposé 
of America’s shortcomings in conceptual sci- 
ence.” (2) Research spurt of World War II. 
Work of industry, institutions of learning, and 
government in electronics, radar, longer rang- 
ing bombers, more accurate bomb sights, missiles, 
rockets, etc. (3) Plans for postwar research. En- 
actment of the National Science Foundation Act, 
1950, which aimed to develop and encourage the 
pursuit of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences. 
Problems encountered in the attempts to imple- 
ment the Act: Who will support research? What 
to do about the shortage in the manpower of 
science? How to check one-sided training? Who 
will teach young scientists? How to meet Soviet 
competition in science? 

i. Portrayal of the character of the American 
Communist: One interesting study that was made 
by Morris Ernst in his Report on the American 
Communist (Henry Holt and Co., 1952) points 
out that the American Communist can best be ex- 
plained by Freud, rather than by Marx. But one 
of the most succinct and lucid portrayals is made 
by Alan Westin in his “The Constitution and 
Loyalty Programs’: 

The great strength and menace of the local Communist 
puppet parties does not lie at all in their being “Trojan 
Horses,” as some people like to call them. . . . They are 
not made up of enemy soldiers or secret enemy agents, 
but of citizens from the very nation that is being sub- 
verted. . . . Using appeals to ambition, breeding on psy- 
chological insecurities, stoking the furnaces of discontent, 
and propped up by slogans of justice, the local Communist 
parties recruit widely in the population among all classes 
cutting across every line of society. Some of their recruits 
drop out quickly as they see the true nature and purposes 
of the party; others remain in the party and are tested 
to see whether they should be used for the political or the 
conspiratorial branch of the movement. 

. . . It was found that the party had been on the look- 
out for persons who had a susceptibility to Communist 
ideology. These persons would be brought into Communist 
“front” groups or innocent-appearing Marxist study 
classes, where criticism of the ills in capitalist or social 
democratic nations would be used to bring the individual 
to a psychological point where he would be attracted to 
Communist ideology. Party leaders would watch these 
persons closely, and where an individual seemed to be 
“ready” and temperamentally and ideologically suited, he 
would be approached to show his true devotion to the 
cause of humanity which the master state embodied by 
rejecting the narrow and petty loyalty to the “ruling 
class” of his country and serving the international cause 


*® Science and the Social Studies. Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1956- 


of the Communist Party. If this appeal were successful, 
the individual would be asked to deliver government se- 
crets, or influence government policy as directed by party 
leaders. 


(8) Every Sinner Should Be Vouchsafed a 
Future, as Every Saint Has Had a Past. So said 
a Hindu philosopher. So said President Eisen- 
hower in his Second Inaugural in these words, 
“We honor, no less in this divided world than 
in a less tormented time, the people of Russia. 
We do not dread, rather do we welcome, their 
demands for more intellectual freedom, greater 
security before their own laws, fuller enjoyment 
of the rewards of their own toil. For as such 
things may come to pass, the more certain will 
be the coming of that day when our people may 
freely meet in friendship.” 

Recent American history shows maturation in 
the direction of the ideals of the Hindu philoso- 
pher and the American President. The American 
people have gone a long way since World War I 
when Americans changed their German names, 
when Wagnerian music was outlawed, when the 
lowly sauerkraut became liberty cabbage. Proko- 
fiev, Stravinsky, and Shostakovich are respected 
names in the concert halls of America. Never has 
Russian literature been more popular here. And 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace drew huge crowds in 
film theaters all over the country. All this while 
the citizens are griping, but with glad assumption 
of responsibility, against the burdensome taxes 
imposed upon them by Communist imperialism. 

However, listening to Russian music and 
mouthing pious phrases about peaceful co- 
existence in the face of a steady pyramiding of 
arms, both in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., will 
not prevent the awful war we all dread. Com- 
placency, the slackening of creative momentum 
(a momentum that at one time inspired us to 
lick the Great Depression, the Axis Powers, and 
the spread of communism immediately following 
World War II), and the loss of a sense of urgency 
stunt the technology and political power we need 
for survival in the cold war. 


The important questions for the citizen to 
press for solution are: What actual steps are 
being taken to foster international trade and 
cultural ties? What further measures must be 
taken to make sure that uncommitted nations 
will not succumb to Soviet propaganda? What 
are we doing to insure the unity of the Demo- 
cratic Powers? In the domestic sphere, are we 
crusading for democracy with words and deeds 
as we did 15 years ago when Hitler and his allies 
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were our enemies? Is the war against totalitarian- 
ism over? 

In the last analysis, we do want peaceful co- 
existence. However, in the process of striving 
-toward it, let us couple conscience with reason. 
We must be hopers without being polyanna 
dreamers. 

(9) In Teaching About Communism Care 
Must Be Taken Not To Burn the House Down 
for the Pests... We must make sure that dissidents 
and cantankerous liberals are not dubbed “‘Com- 
munists.”” We must recall that the very existence 
of a free and independent United States sprang 
from the writings and activities of persons who 
were classified as radicals by their contempo- 
raries. We must not ignore the fact that many 
of our allies in the Free World are wedded to 
socialism of one form or another. Hence the use 
of such terms as communistic or socialistic or 
“creeping socialism”’ is as foolish as it is inimical 
to our interests. These terms are as anachronistic 
as “robber barons,” “the idle rich,” and “the 
international bankers.’””’ We must ever keep in 
mind the fact that our welfare state, which is 
the answer of the American people to the chal- 
lenge of history, is the product of non-conformers 
throughout our history. Democracy will survive 
only through keeping alive the spirit that makes 
for political innovation and social invention. 
This spirit is not characterized by head-in-the- 
sand philosophy. 


How to TEAcH ABspouT COMMUNISM! 


The Teacher, Not Yet Outmoded. Methods 
of teaching cannot be automated. They achieve 
only what they are programmed to achieve by 
the teacher, who is a human being with a heart 
and a mind. An economically depressed teacher 
may not have the spontaneous enthusiasm re- 
quired for truly effective work. A chore-ridden 
teacher will not have the time for the prepara- 
tion and reflection that teaching about com- 
munism demands. Boards of education might 
ponder these stubborn facts more than they do. 

The Nature of the Subject. Teaching about 


"DPD. Pruden. “Democracy, Capitalism and their Com- 
petitors.” A pamphlet. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
1954- 

2Some books and pamphlets on methodology: M. P. 
Moffatt. Social Studies Instruction. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1955; Henry Johnson. Teaching of History. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. “Critical Thinking” and “Cur- 
rent Affairs and Social Studies’” are pamphlets published 
and distributed by the Junior Town Meeting League, 356 
Washington St., Middletown, Connecticut. 


communism is pervasively controversial. Conse- 
quently, once the unit of instruction is drawn 
up, the following steps have still to be taken 
before the instructional process gets under way: 
(a) Community sensibilities being what they are 
(the community has the right to ask questions), 
the educational authorities must proceed to edu- 
cate the public (PTA, Chamber of Commerce, 
American Legion, etc.) as to what the teachers are 
expected to teach. The teacher has enough of 
a job without feeling that a sword of Damocles 
hangs over him. (b) The teachers themselves will 
benefit from frequent intra-schoo] discussions. 
This is particularly important in large schools 
where one department may not know what the 
other is doing. (c) A teacher charged with the pro- 
curement of supplementary material will be of 
immeasurable help to the department. 

The Matter of Objectives and Curriculum. 
There is less of a problem in formal, traditional 
instruction than in core or other forms of intra- 
class group work. In the latter, there are two 
sets of objectives: learning the skills of coopera- 
tion and acquiring a knowledge of content. My 
observations lead me to think that content 
usually suffers in such a set-up. Committee 
work is frequently merely an experience in cross- 
sterilization. The master teacher is displaced by 
amateurs, to say the least. The net result, as 
far as learning about communism is concerned, 
amounts to indoctrination through omission. As 
for core arrangements, it seems to me that the 
individual discipline suffers under them. Core 
succeeds only when the amalgam is handled by a 
teacher who approximates Renaissance Man 
(L’uomo universale) and who burns with a cru- 
sading mission. 

Under present conditions, the final outcomes 
for the students may be more meaningful if all 
teachers will take a broader and more realistic 
view of education within the context of their 
subject areas. Also, if each subject specialist re- 
lated his field to other fields. If this were done, 
integration would take place in the only place 
where integration is genuine—in the mind of the 
learner. 

Now I do not suggest that we go back to the 
teacher-dominated lesson where paternalism 
drove students into prolonged infancy. We need 
self-reliant and independent citizens. But we 
also need well-informed citizens. Hence content 
must constantly be evaluated for its accuracy, its 
adequacy, its relevance—even as we do in the 
traditional recitations. Yes, even occasional drill 
and review have a place. 
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Aspects of Methodology. There is no royal 
road. Hence the minutiae of methodological 
legerdemain do not concern us here. However, 
there are a few basic considerations that apply 
to all methods. 

1. The problem of motivation is not a difficult 
one. The student is already submerged in a sea 
of notions about communism that he gets at 
home, over the air, in the press. The student is 
“ready.” He certainly is more inclined to ask 
questions on Khrushchev than he is on Ham- 
murabi, on the Politbureau than on _ the 
Consulate. 

2. Academic freedom is as related to the 
learner as it is to the teacher. The learner, then, 
must be given the opportunity for research, for 
give-and-take discussion, for reading beyond the 
text. But here again we dare not slight the sub- 
stantive for the procedural. The dictum of 
Morris Raphael Cohen comes to mind in this 
connection. He wrote in his Reason and Nature, 
“Wisdom does not come to those who gape at 
nature with an empty head.” This to me does 
not mean teaching everything under the sun, but 
rather cutting out a lot of pedantic irrelevancies 
and teaching more of what is significant. 

g. The mind seeks certainty. In addition, then, 
to what we’re fighting against let us teach what 
we are fighting for. “Accentuate the positive,” 
as the song goes. And we can do so better by 
description and analysis than by exhortation and 
exorcism. Ten years of exhortation in Hungary 
did not make Communists of the Hungarian 
students. 

4. But how about teaching for attitudes via 
emotional appeals? How about Pascal's warning, 
“How far it is from the knowledge to the love 
of God?” I still have faith in the power of knowl- 
edge scientifically arrived at. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ judicious observation has always im- 
pressed me. Said the Justice, “To know pro- 
foundly is not less than to feel.” 

5. The Communist educator tells people what 
to think through the use of propaganda tech- 
niques, Equipping the learner with the skill to 
spot and analyze propaganda becomes a major 
aim, therefore.** 

6. “Teach both sides of the question” is often 


% Books for the Teen Age. An annual bibliography 
published by the New York Library, Fifth Avenue at 
42nd Street, New York. 25 cents. 

“ W. Benton. The Voice of the Kremlin. Chicago: En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 1956. Some first-hand observations 
on red propaganda techniques within the U.SS.R. and 
satellites. 


the shibboleth of the schoo] that wants to keep 
alive. But before we assent let us make sure we 
agree to the meaning of controversial issues. 
“That Soviet Russia is a police state” is not a 
controversial issue. “That we are a democracy” 
is not a controversial issue. “That we gear our 
lives and careers to the assumption of de- 
mocracy’s superiority” is not a controversial 
issue. “Whether war between the West and East 
can be prevented by a ready-to-risk-war policy” 
is a controversial issue. In short, in the area of 
the non-controversial, the scientific mind has 
come to a conclusion, has reached a belief or 
conviction, Thus the thinker is also a believer. It 
is only in the area of the controversial that no 
decision has been arrived at yet. 

The Curriculum. European history has been 
replaced by world history largely in name and in 
a few pioneering texts that brave a stubborn 
market. In practice, too many of us still teach 
as if London, Paris, Berlin, Rome are still the 
center of gravity, with Washington, Moscow and 
Peiping on the periphery. Should not democracy 
and its competing ideologies polarize a new 
arrangement and emphasis on content?"* 

There is also a lag in American history. Forty- 
five years ago, under the influence of men like 
Beard, we de-emphasized the Freeman concept of 
history as past politics and we began to accent 
the economic interpretation (not necessarily eco- 
nomic determinism) of history. But the welfare 
state has elbowed laissez-faire into an inferior 
position (whether we like it or not). It is the 
American answer to the totalitarian challenge. 
It is a marriage of politics and economics. Should 
not political history see a restoration? We see this 
restoration in Beard himself, What a far cry is 
his The Republic (1943) from his Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution (1913), his A 
Basic History of United States (1944) from The 
Rise of American Civilization (1927)! The later 
Beard, sensitive to totalitarian threats, accents 
political history and makes economics only one 
factor in multiple causation. In short, too many 
of our courses of study are, to borrow a phrase 
from Emory Reves, “Ptolemaic in a Copernican 
world.”’*6 

Teaching Materials. Since the textbook is 
necessarily the sun in our educational solar sys- 
tem let us give it the first consideration. Dr. J. D. 
McAulay, an authority, states, “American social 


*G. Barraclough. History in a Changing World. Okla- 
homa: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 

* Howard K. Beale, editor. Charles A. Beard: An Ap- 
praisal. Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1954. 
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studies textbooks as sold by commercial book 
companies are excellent. They are well 
written, well organized, and well illustrated. . . . 
Perhaps no other tool or instrument is so 
abused.” Then Dr. McAulay goes on to explain 
how they are abused. First, teachers depend on 
them as if they were definitive Gospel. Second, 
the illustrations and maps, on which the authors 
and publishers spend huge amounts of time and 
money, are merely looked at, not read and in- 
terpreted, This is not to say that “Ptolemaic” 
texts are not in need of revision in a “Coper- 
nican” world, But even when they are so revised, 
the texts will still have to be supplemented by 
pamphlet material, by films, by other texts, and 
by “outside” reading.'? Pamphlets and books of 
value in teaching about communism have already 
been mentioned elsewhere (see footnotes). We 
here list a few good films: 

Communism. 10 minutes; Coronet Films. 

Capitalism. 10 minutes; Coronet Films. 

Communism, 32 minutes; Produced by the U.S. Army; 

Distributed by United Wide World. 

Democracy. 11 minutes; Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

Despotism. 11 minutes; Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

The Supreme Court, Justice and the Law. New York 

Times filmstrip on current affairs; 55 frames; October 
1957- 

Of course, films as teaching material are worth- 
less unless their showing is preceded by a pre- 
paratory discussion and followed by an evalua- 
tive analysis. 

The Role of the Supervisor. If there is any 
area that needs creative supervision, it is in con- 

* J. D. McAulay. “Some Uses of Social Studies Text- 
books.” Social Education, January 1957. 


nection with the unit on the teaching about 
communism. I am of the opinion that the super- 
visor lays too much emphasis on classroom visita- 
tion and not enough on the solution of prob- 
lems in the prenatal stage. Specifically: (1) 
Frequent individual and group conferences; (2) 
Encouragement of teachers to take appropriate 
courses. No amount of methodology and gadgets 
can take the place of a rich reservoir of knowl- 
edge; (3) Procurement and distribution of supple- 
mentary material to teachers and students will 
give the teacher more certainty as he goes about 
filling a demonstrably tough assignment; (4) 
Standardized tests on the related topic that de- 
fine goals and criteria of judgment. 


I don’t know of any better summing up than 
to quote Beard on teaching, “Perhaps it needs 
a little laugther, more than it does changes in 
administration and new arrangements of con- 
tent . . . too much calm, not enough passion; 
too many theories, not enough theory; too much 
covering of ground, not enough cultivating of 
it.” Translated into the problem at hand; 
namely, what to teach about communism and 
how to teach it, these words mean to me: Per- 
haps our teaching needs a greater degree of opti- 
mism about the future of democracy, an opti- 
mism that should prompt us to teach what we're 
fighting for, as well as what we're fighting 
against; too much involvement in teaching de- 
vices, not enough in developing the practice of 
building dedicated, thoughtful citizens; pre- 
occupation with subject matter trivia, not 
enough mastery of knowledge about free insti- 
tutions and their counterpart. 





“It is fortunate that a single system does not prevail in the world, On the contrary, the unfortunate 
thing is that there are too few different systems. Most of all, what is really bad is the exclusive and 
isolated nature of systems, of whatever kind they may be. 

“Increasingly greater differences between social units, state and political systems, in addition to 
increasingly greater efficiency of production, is one of the laws of society. Peoples unite, man conforms 
more and more to the world around him, but at the same time he also becomes more and more in- 
dividualized. 

“The future world will probably be more varied, and, as such, more unified. Its imminent unifica- 
tion will be made possible by variety, not by sameness of type and personality. At least that is the 
way it has been up to this time. Sameness of type and personality would mean slavery and stagnation; 
not a higher degree of freedom for production than today’s. 

“A nation which does not become aware of actual world processes and tendencies will have to pay 
for it dearly. It will inevitably lag behind and in the end will have to adjust to the unification 
of the world, no matter what its numerical and military strength may be. None will escape this, 
just as in the past not one nation could resist the penetration of capital and the connection with 
other nations through the world market.”—From Milovan Djilas, The New Class: An Analysis of the 
Communist System (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957), p. 201-202. 





Resources for Teaching About 
Communism in Secondary Schools 
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OST social studies specialists are in 
agreement that a better job needs to 
be done in educating our senior high 

school youth as to the nature of communism 
and Communist countries. There is a rather gen- 
eral consensus, also, that this education must be 
factual, realistic, objective, and analytical; not 
merely a search for faults and dangers. American 
self-delusions about “peasants” and “backward- 
ness’’ in Russian technology has led to the Sput- 
nik crisis, There must be no more of this kind 
of thinking. We must, of course, lay proper and 
well deserved stress on Soviet brutality and totali- 
tarian methods. Soviet crimes in Hungary must 
receive full treatment. The cruelty of Stalin; 
Khrushchev’s drive for personal power; the funda- 
mental differences between democracy’s stress on 
the dignity and worth of the individual and com- 
munism’s on the nothingness of the individual 
and the deification of the State; all this and more 
must receive full but not exclusive attention. 
There must be some time given to the realities 
of Soviet industrial, technological and scientific 
progress; to the Communist educational system; 
to Soviet war potential; to Marxist doctrine and 
philosophy; to background history of Russia, 
China and other Communist countries; to Com- 
munist foreign policy; to Communist economics; 
to issues such as colonialism, racial discrimina- 
tion, and economic injustices which are exploited 
for propaganda purposes by Communists; to the 
differences between socialism and communism; 
to the Communist Party in the U.S., and to U.S. 
measures to curb communism. 








This report of Pennsylvania’s approach to the prob- 
lem of teaching about Communism and the anno- 
tated list of resources that accompanies it were pre- 
sented in slightly different form by the author at the 
annual convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, held in Pittsburgh last November. Mr. 
Stephenson is a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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About a year ago the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction began to consider the 
matter of doing a better job in regard to teach- 
ing the facts about communism. Almost at the 
outset it was felt that a new or separate course 
was neither necessary nor desirable. What needed 
to be done was to place new and greater empha- 
sis on teaching about communism within the 
framework of existing courses of study. In view 
of the complex and somewhat abstract nature of 
Communist theory, it was also felt that it would 
be suitable for presentation only at the senior 
high school level. In Pennsylvania it seemed that 
Problems of Democracy in grade twelve and 
World History in grade ten should both include 
some treatment of communism, but the major 
unit should be presented in the twelfth grade. 

Some general principles which should guide 
administrators and teachers are: 


1. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that not anyone 
or everyone is capable of guiding a class which is inquir- 
ing into the problems of Communism. The teacher is a 
key factor in such an undertaking, and should not only 
possess the highest qualifications as a social studies in- 
structor, but must be well-informed on the subject. The 
school administrator should give careful thought to the 
selection of such a person, and then back him up by 
providing adequate instructional aids. Substitutes, ex- 
pediencies, and improvised means will not do. 

2. Democratic rather than authoritarian methods are 
the only ones that will succeed. It is not necessary to 
censor or withhold any facts from young, inquiring minds. 
Free and open discussion must be allowed, or we are not 
consistent in our faith in democracy. 

3. The teacher must prepare carefully and well for each 
class period. This means doing a tremendous amount of 
background reading, and previewing audio-visual aids, 
among other things. 

4. “Preaching” and lecturing are undesirable. Most in- 
formation acquired this way is soon forgotten. Have stu- 
dents work sometimes as committees, other times as 
individuals, searching for information. Constantly em- 
phasize that they should search for facts, then sift and 
weigh them, and finally try to reach conclusions. Here is 
where the teacher must be an expert guide. 

5. Try to visualize as many things as possible through 
the use of graphs, pictures on bulletin boards, maps, 
films, opaque projector, recordings, filmstrips, original 
skits, etc. 

6. Constantly strive to take the abstractions out of 
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Communism, and make the Communist challenge to our 
way of life as real and personal as possible to each stu- 
dent. 


In line with these general principles, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
has taken two specific steps. 

First, the United States Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable Edward Martin and the 
Honorable Joseph Sill Clark were approached 
with a request that they jointly ask the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare an annotated bibliography on 
world communism suitable for use at the sec- 
ondary level. This they did, and the Legislative 
Reference Service, headed by Dr. Ernest Griffith, 
has prepared and placed in our hands an excel- 
lent bibliography which is now in the process 
of being published by the Department of Public 
Instruction. It should be available in the near 
future, It should be mentioned here that a short 
time prior to the time the Department of Public 
Instruction formally approached Senators Martin 
and Clark, the writer had a conference in Wash- 
ington with Mr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and with Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry, Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee on 
American Education and Communism. It was 
then the idea of the bibliography was broached, 
and the Department wishes to express its grati- 
tude to these gentlemen for their advice. 

It was Dr. Lowry to whom President Eisen- 
hower addressed his letter of September 7, 1956, 
giving his support and approval for the idea of 
educating our youth as to the facts about com- 
munism. Among other things, the President said 
to Dr. Lowry, “The competition for men’s minds 
begins when they are students. This is when they 
must be taught to discriminate between truth 
and falsehood. Specifically, this is when they must 
be taught to discriminate between the American 
form of government and the Soviet form. When 
they have all the facts, I am confident they will 
make the correct choice. . . .” 

The second specific step taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction has been 
to prepare a guide entitled Communism and 
Democracy: Suggestions and Resources. Eight 
major topics are treated. They are: 

1. Origin of the Modern Communist Movement 

2. How Communism Came to Russia 

3. Brief Historical Outline of the Soviet Union Since 


1917 
. Existing or Recent Conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
5. World Expansion of Communism 
. Communism in the United States 


7. Comparison of Communism with American Democ- 
racy 
8. Maintaining Our Freedoms 


For each of these major. topics, certain key 
questions are posed, the answers to which should 
throw some light on the topic. Then a list of 
suggested individual or group student activities 
is given. Terms for better understanding and a 
supplementary bibliography are included in an 
appendix, which contains three types of materials 
not included in the Library of Congress bibliog- 
raphy—free or inexpensive publications, refer- 
ences for teachers, and audio-visual aids. 

Preparation of this guide is virtually com- 
pleted. As a precautionary measure, and to ob- 
tain a sampling of opinion, arrangements are be- 
ing made to duplicate a limited number of 
copies and send them to a cross-section of school 
administrators, secondary school social studies 
teachers, college social studies teachers, and 
others. Each person will receive a questionnaire 
to be filled out and returned along with the 
preliminary guide. In this way, we hope to obtain 
reactions which should prove helpful in prepar- 
ing the final edition for general distribution. 

Those who want to get started now, need not 
wait for the appearance of these Pennsylvania 
publications. There are many useful things al- 
ready available. Some of the most outstanding 
are listed below. 


The Board of Education, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Democracy and Its Totalitarian Competitors. Rockville, 
Maryland. September 1957. 95 p. A resource guide de- 
veloped by a special summer workshop of educators 
and specialists. 

Kenneth Colegrove. Democracy Versus Communism. 
Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1957. 424 p. The 
first textbook at the secondary level specifically designed 
to present facts about Communism. Prepared for the 
Institute of Fiscal and Political Education. Chief Editor 
in charge of production, Dr. Hall Bartlett, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is: currently chairman of 
the Committee on Common Learnings, NCSS. 

Kenneth Colegrove. Bibliography for Democracy Versus 
Communism. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1957. 
23 p. 

Chester S. Williams. Freedom Answers Communism. New 
York: Scholastic Corporation, 1955. 64 p. 

The Tufts Civic Education Center. The Isms and You. 
New York: Comet Press, 1957. rev. ed. Produced in 
cooperation with the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Communism. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1957. Folder. Listing of 32 U.S. Government 
publications. Free. Every teacher should obtain a copy. 

R. W. Crary and G. L. Stiebel. How You Can Teach About 
Communism. New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, 1951. 48 p. Includes a “List of Suggested 
Classroom Activities.” Also available is a companion 
volume, Primer on Communism. 
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Richard M. Ketchum. What Is Communism? A Picture 
Survey of World Communism. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1955. 191 p. Presentation by means of words and pic- 
tures, approximately half and half. A companion volume 
is What Is Democracy. A Picture Survey. Introductions 
by Dr. Grayson Kirk, President of Columbia University. 

Jam Handy Organization. The Battie for Liberty. De- 
troit. Series of coordinated film strips and recordings, 
with discussion guide. Used by Armed Forces to educate 
personnel as to Soviet challenges to America. 

United World Films, Inc., New York. (Distributor for U.S. 
Government Films.) Among available titles: Commu- 
nism, 40 minutes; Communist Blueprint for Conquest. 
33 minutes; Will for Peace, 33 minutes; and others. 

Committee on American Citizenship, Florida Bar Associa- 
tion. The Meaning of Communism, Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Standing Committee on American 
Citizenship (Robert V. Bolger, Chairman), 1956. 34 Pp. 
Prepared for use in Florida high schools. 

Charles W. Lowry. Conflicting Faiths. Washington, D. C.: 
Foundation for Religious Action in the Social] and Civil 
Order, 1953. 15 p. Brief documentary comparison in 
parallel columns of Bible quotations with writings of 
Marx, Lenin, etc. 

John C, Caldwell. Communism in Our World. New York: 
John Day Co., 1956. 126 p. Designed for readers age 12 
and up. 

G. W. Cronyn. A Primer on Communism: 200 Questions 
and Answers. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1957. 109 p. 
200 questions and answers presented without use of 
theoretical terms. 

A. G. Meyer. What You Should Know About Communism. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1954. 48 p. Written 
specifically for young people. 

G. Goodall, editor. Soviet Union in Maps, Chicago: De- 


noyer-Geppert, 1954. 32 p. 32 economic, political, physi- 
cal, and cultural maps. 

J. C. Bennett. Communism and the West—The Basic Con- 
flicts. New York: Church Peace Union, 1953. go p. 

H. Block. Herblock Looks at Communism. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S$. Department of State, 1950. 34 p. Cartoons. 

Scholastic Corporation. “Unit on Communism,” World 
Week 25:10-13; October 20, 1954. Teacher edition. New 
York Recommended for slow readers. 

McGraw-Hill Text-Films. National Security vs. Individual 
Rights. 27 minutes; black-and-white. Filmed from “See 
It Now” TV program with Edward R. Murrow, Com- 
mentator. New York, October 20, 1953. Case of .Milo 
Radulovich, dismissed from the military because of 
alleged Communist sympathies of his father and sister, 
although his own loyalty was not questioned. 


It is our grave responsibility to educate the 
present and coming generations for the realities 
of living in a world already nearly half under the 
dark sway of communism. One of the 21 Ameri- 
can “G.I.’s” who, at first, defected to the Chinese 
Communists, later asked for repatriation. His 
name was Otho Bell. Several others also asked 
for repatriation. Upon being released by the 
Chinese Red authorities, Bell was taken into 
custody by the U. S. Military police to stand trial 
and be punished for his disloyalty. To several 
newspapermen who were present, Bell said, “If 
only I had really been educated before I left this 
country and known what communism really 
was.” 
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Donald R. Hodgman. Soviet Industrial Production, 1928- 
1951. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 

Oleg Hoeffding. Soviet National Income and Product, 
1928. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 

Franklyn Holzman. Soviet Taxation. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 

Alex Inkeles. Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study 
in Mass Persuasion. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

Boris A. Konstantinovsky. Soviet Law in Action: The 
Recollected Cases of a Soviet Lawyer. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 

James H. Meisel and Edward S. Kozera. Materials for the 
Study of the Soviet System. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Wahr, 
1950. 

Barrington Moore, Jr. Soviet Politics: The Dilemma of 
Power, the Role of Ideas in Social Change. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 

Barrington Moore, Jr. Terror and Progress, U.S.S.R.: Some 
Sources of Change and Stability in the Soviet Dictator- 
ship. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 

Richard Pipes. Formation of the Soviet Union: Commu- 


nism and Nationalism, 1917-1923. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 

Oliver H. Radkey. The Election to the Russian Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 1917. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 

Frank Rounds, Jr. A Window on Red Square. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton, 1953. 

Hugh Seton-Watson. From Lenin to Malenkov: The His- 
tory of World Communism. New York: Praeger, 19538. 

Theodore Shabad. Geography of the U.S.S.R.: A Regional 
Survey. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 

Demitri B. Shimkin. Minerals: A Key to Soviet Power. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 

Leslie C. Stevens. Russian Assignment. Boston, Mass.: 
Litt'e, 1953. 

U. S. Department of State. The Soviet Union, 1933-39. 
Washington, D. C.: vs. Government Printing Office, 1952. 

Alexander Vucinich. Soviet Economic Institutions: The 
Social Structure of Production Units, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1952. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. The Law of the Soviet State. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Afhliation and the House of Delegates 


Just as every professionally-minded social 
studies teacher should belong to his professional 
organization so should every local council be 
affliated with its national organization the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Affiliated 
councils of NCSS both receive and give as- 
sistance; through the mutual interchange of ideas 
and suggestions the entire social studies program 
is extended and strengthened. 

Affiliated councils benefit through representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates. The purpose of 
the House of Delegates is to provide a means for 
affiliated~ local, state, and regional councils to 
participate in the shaping of policy and pro- 
grams of the National Council. The House of 
Delegates, made up of representatives from coun- 
cils affiliated with the NCSS, officially advises 
and consults with the Board of Directors of the 
Council. 

The House of Delegates was established at the 
urgent request of local and state social studies 
councils. The first meeting, held in Pittsburgh 
in November 1957 during the time of the Annual 
Meeting, was very successful. The next meeting 
of the House of Delegates will be on November 
26 at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
as a part of the 38th Annual Meeting of NCSS, 
November 26-29. If the House of Delegates is to 
continue to function successfully, all local coun- 
cil officers have a responsibility to cooperate by 
completing NCSS affiliation and/or fulfilling the 
requirements for representation in the House of 
Delegates. 

What ts the procedure for affiliation? 

1. For purposes of representation in the House 
of Delegates, any social studies council at the 
local, state, district, or regional level may affiliate 
with the NCSS provided 10% of its members 
(with a minimum of 10) hold membership in 
NCSS. 

2. The president and/or secretary must fill out 
an application for affiliation (available from 
NCSS headquarters) and mail it, with the re- 
quested items, to the Executive Secretary of 
NCSS by May 31. 

What are the requirements for representation 
in the House of Delegates? 
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1. The president and/or secretary of each 
council must complete affiliation by May 31 if it 
was not afhliated in 1957. 

2. The president and/or secretary of each coun- 
cil must send a list of all local council members 
to the Executive Secretary of NCSS by May 31. 

g. The local council will be notified by Sep- 
tember 15 of the number of delegates it is author- 
ized to have. 

4. The President and/or secretary will send 
the names of the delegate(s) to the Executive 
Secretary of NCSS by October 15. 

Let us all cooperate by making the 1958 
meeting of the House of Delegates even more 
successful than the last one. 

In view of the need for filing applications for 
affiliation and membership lists by May 31 in 
order to have representation in the 1958 NCSS 
House of Delegates we feel that now is the time 
to hold your local council membership drive. 

The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies only last year changed the date of its 
membership drive from the fall to the spring. 
By so doing, they assure maximum representa- 
tion in the NCSS House of Delegates and the 
members individually benefits because there is no 
delay in service caused by the fall rush in process- 
ing memberships at NCSS headquarters, NCSS 
headquarters office also benefits by a more even 
distribution of the work load over the year. 


St. Paul Council 


The St. Paul Council for the Social Studies 
scheduled three meetings during the current 
year. The first was held January go and was 
planned jointly with the local English teachers 
council]. It featured Norvella Marsh in a talk on 
“Russia Today.” 

The second meeting was held March 13 at the 
headquarters of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation. Hildegarde Binder Johnson of Mac- 
alester College, President of the Minnesota Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, addressed the group on 
the topic “Minnesota Community Resources.” 

The April meeting of the St. Paul Council will 
be held at Macalester College and will have as a 
special attraction a lecture by E. Franklin Frazier 
of Howard University, visiting faculty member 
at Carleton College. C.H. 
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Citizenship Education 
Summer Workshops 


Several universities and colleges will offer spe- 
cial workshops in citizenship education during 
the 1958 summer session. The Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Teachers College is cooperating 
with a number of institutions and this spring will 
conduct regional orientation conferences in 
Tempe, Arizona; St. Louis, Missouri; and New 
York City for the directors of the workshops and 
for approximately 100 other educators interested 
in citizenship education. 

‘he summer workshops will vary from two to 
six weeks and will carry two or three points of 
academic credit. 

An interesting aspect of several of the work- 
shops will be an attempt to encourage class- 
room research by workshop participants during 
the ensuing school year with one point of credit 
being granted for the successful completion and 
reporting of the classroom projects. 

Participating institutions include the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Southern IIli- 
nois University at Carbondale; Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; Grambling Col- 
lege, Grambling, Louisiana; Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg; New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair; Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City; Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio; Portland Summer Ses- 
sion, Portland, Oregon; University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg; and Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney. H.B. 


New Mexico 

A workshop in Secondary School Social Studies 
will be held on the campus of Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, June 16-July 18. 
The purpose of the workshop will be to write a 
Guide for social studies teachers in secondary 
schools throughout the state of New Mexico. 

The workshop will culminate two years of 
work that has been done by a Commission on 
Social Studies which has been working with the 
State Department of Education. 

The over-all work of this Commission has been 
directed by Mrs. Mariamne Geyer, Director of 
Secondary Education, New Mexico State De- 
partment of Education. The director of the work- 
shop will be Marjorie Large, a social studies 
teacher in the Senior High School, Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. Other social studies teachers and 
representatives from the University will assist. 


The workshop will be limited to 35 partici- 
pants and, although these will be mostly chosen 
from New Mexico, they will not be entirely 
limited to the state of New Mexico. The five- 
week program will carry nine quarter hours of 
eraduate credit to be distributed three each in 
education, history and social sciences. Persons 
outside of New Mexico who are desirous of par- 
ticipating are urged to communicate with Mrs. 
Mariamne Geyer, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sante Fe, New Mexico. W.H.F. 


New York State Council 
The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies held its annual convention at the Hotel 


Statler, Buffalo, on February 21 and 22. The pro- 


gram—1958 Challenges to the Social Studies 
Teacher—was planned to meet the needs of all 
social studies teachers. There were section meet- 
ings which dealt with New Approaches to the 
Social Studies at the Different Grade Levels; 
Teaching the Gifted Student; Teaching the Slow 
Learner; the Use of Community Resources; and 
the Problems of New Teachers. General meet- 
ings were concerned with topics of vital interest. 
Dean Harlan Cleveland of Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship of Syracuse University dis- 
cussed “Training Students for an Appreciation 
of World Cultures.” “Modern Trends in Indus- 
try and Labor” was presented from the viewpoint 
of industry and from the viewpoint of labor. 
Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, returning from 
summer teaching at the University of New Delhi, 
spoke at the Saturday luncheon on “India at the 
Crossroads.” R.E.P. 


NCA Foreign Relations 
Project Workshop 

Northwestern University’s Department of 
Political Science, the North Central Association 
of College and Secondary Schools’ Foreign Rela- 
tions Project, and the School of Education at 
Northwestern University are cooperating in pre- 
senting a workshop at the University’s Evanston 
campus during the summer of 1958. 

The workshop is designed for high school so- 
cial studies teachers and will provide the oppor- 
tunity for advanced independent study and par- 
ticipation with other teachers and experts in 
several activities relating to the field of foreign 
relations. 

The workshop will meet from June 2 to July 
11. 

It will feature special lectures by outstanding 
authorities on international problems, group dis- 
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cussions, and laboratory sessions on the develop- 
ment and use of teaching materials for high 
schools. 

The workshop will be open to teachers of the 
social studies who have cooperated in the experi- 
mental Foreign Relations Project and to other 
qualified social studies teachers. Teachers desir- 
ing graduate credit for their participation should 
make application to Northwestern University’s 
Graduate School; other interested teachers 
should apply to the University’s Office of the 
Summer Session. May 2g is the closing date for 
applications. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the School of Education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

A limited number of tuition scholarships will 
be available. Write to William Hill, Assistant Di- 
rector, Foreign Relations Project, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. W.H. 


New England 

The New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers held its fall meeti:.g on Satur- 
day, December 7 at Boston University. The 
theme of the meeting was “Colonialism—The 
Passing of an Era” which was explored by Donald 
E. Smith, Department of History and Political 
Science of the University of Rhode Island. 

Panel discussion considered the matter of 
“Teaching Colonialism.” Leaders were Andre 
Schenker of the University of Connecticut, for 
the college group; Adelaide Dodge of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, for the high school group; 
and Sister Marion SCH, Academy of the Assump- 
tion in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, for the 
elementary school group. 

The luncheon speaker was Russel G. Davis, 
Director of Education Research at Boston Col- 
lege in a discussion of “The View West from 
Colonial Areas.” W.L.O’L. 


Southern California Social Science 
Association 

The Southern California Social Science Asso- 
ciation held its annual fall conference on Octo- 
ber 17. President Frances Norene Ahl presented 
the officers and introduced the members of the 
newly-created advisory board and the guest wives 
and husbands. Leading educators of Southern 
California who comprise the group are: Floyd A. 
Bond, Chairman Department of Economics, Po- 
mona College; Everett Chaffee, Associate Super- 
intendent Los Angeles City Schools; Elmer J. 
Erickson, Principal South Pasadena High School; 
Mrs. Blossom E. George, Director of Curriculum, 


Colton Union High School; Donald T. Golder, 
Principal, Glendale High School; Mrs. Nelle 
O’Brien, Supervisor High School Education, 
Long Beach; Reuben R. Palm, Director Division 
of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools; and Armen Sarafian, Coordinator Sec- 
ondary Education, Pasadena City Schools. Mr. 
Sarafian, a member of the California State Cen- 
tral Committee on Social Studies, related the 
progress of the state-wide social studies curri- 
culum project. The main speaker of the evening 
was NCSS Past President Howard E. Wilson, 
now Dean of the School of Education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, who dis- 
cussed “Background for the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum.” F.N.A. 


West Virginia 

Social studies teachers in the Martinsburg 
area of West Virginia took steps to form a local 
council at a meeting held at Martinsburg, Octo- 
ber 17. NCSS Executive Secretary Merrill F. 
Hartshorn addressed the group. Miss Virginia 
Laise of Bunker Hill was elected president of the 
new organization. R.S. 


Middle States Council 
The 55th annual convention of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies will be held 


May g-10 at the Lido School, Long Beach, Long 
Island, New York. 


San Francisco 

The place: San Francisco 

The time: November 26-29, 1958. 

Combine business and pleasure next Novem- 
ber in a trip to California to participate in the 
g8th annual convention of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Watch the May issue for an announcement 
about special transportation rates. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for these columns. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: Conrad Hoff, Hall 
Bartlett, William H. Fisher, William Hill, Ruth 
E. Pitt, Wilfred L. O’Leary, Frances Norene Ahl, 
Ruth Scarborough, and Wilifred L. Wright. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 











Communism and the U:S.S.R. 


Not long ago, when the question of Com- 
munist subversion was such a highly inflam- 
mable issue, the climate of public opinion often 
made it difficult or impossible for teachers to deal 
effectively in their classes with the Soviet Union. 
That hysteria, fortunately, has subsided and in 
most communities it is now safe for teachers to 
teach about the U.S.S.R. Not only that, but now 
a new hysteria seemingly makes it possible for 
teachers to suggest that the Soviet Union can 
actually do one or two things better than we in 
the United States: they can launch bigger (but 
not better) satellites, and they can train more 
engineers and scientists, who quite possibly are 
better trained than ours, thanks to the alleged 
superiority of some aspects of their system of 
education. In any case, it appears that the subject 
of the Soviet Union will remain a subject that 
from one point of view or another is a contro- 
versial issue. 

When studying contemporary issues, we resort 
to books for background information and often 
rely upon newspapers, and radio and TV reports 
for day-to-day developments. But books of neces- 
sity cannot be sufficiently up to date, while the 
daily press emphasizes the more spectacular as- 
pects of the day’s news. The periodical and 
pamphlets press can be instrumental in bridging 
the gap between books and newspapers, provid- 
ing not only recent background information and 
perspective, but providing also necessary inter- 
pretive analysis. Certainly, pamphlet materials 
have clearly demonstrated their worth to teachers 
of contemporary affairs. We would hope, there- 
fore, for an abundance of pamphlets on the 
Soviet Union if we are to deal effectively with 
a subject that generates so much heat. 

Several months ago, when we heard the first 
talk of the possibility of a special issue of this 
journal on the Soviet Union, we looked back 
over the issues of the past couple of years and 
were appalled to find that we had cited very 
little on the U.S.S.R. We therefore resolved to 
make a special effort to locate materials on 
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Russia for review in this issue, but, again to 
our amazement, the search has been largely fruit- 
less. 

Fortunately, not all materials on the Soviet 
Union become dated within a few weeks of 
publication, Now nearly three years old but still 
in print, Russia After Stalin (62 p. 35 cents) is 
one of the Headline Series of the Foreign Policy 
Association (345 East 45th St., New York 17) 
and includes a great deal of highly useful back- 
ground material on the government and eco- 
nomy of the Soviet Union. The six-page discus- 
sion guide at the end of the pamphlet adds to 
its usefulness and offers helpful suggestions for 
further reading. 

The Soviet Union (Oxford Book Co., 222 
Fourth Ave., New York g: 60 cents each, or 40 
cents each for school use) is one of the Oxford 
Social Studies Pamphlets, and is kept up to date 
with revised editions. As with all the pamphlets 
in this series, this booklet is illustrated, includes 
appropriate teaching aids, and provides sufficient 
background and current information for it to 
serve as a basic reading resource for an entire 
unit. 

The Great Danger (AFL-CIO Dept. of Publi- 
cations, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6: 82 p. 
1956. 50 cents) includes a foreword by President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO and provides an analysis 
of developments in the Soviet Union and of 
the policies of the various Communist Parties 
following Stalin’s death. 

The Isms and You (Civic Education Center, 
Tufts Univ., Medford 55, Mass.: 45 cents) deals, 
among others things, with the nature of inter- 
national communism as in ideology and as a 
political force. Originally published in 1952, 
this pamphlet has recently been revised and now 
appears in the familiar pocket-book format. 

American Policy and the Soviet Challenge (Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10: 50 cents) is one of the students’ 
resource units that has been prepared and spon- 
sored by the Foreign Relations Project of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
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ondary Schools. Although this booklet focuses 
upon Russo-American relations, it nevertheless 
provides a great deal of up-to-date information 
on the Soviet Union and the ideological basis 
of Soviet Communism. 

A Fresh Look at Liberation (16 p., free) is 
available through the American Committee for 
Liberation (1657 Broadway, New York 19) and 
analyzes the basic problem of liberation. It 
defines the liberation movement as, “the inter- 
action of pressures toward freedom in the Soviet 
orbit with the forces of freedom in the free 
world, looking to the displacement of the Com- 
munist despotism by a system of political 
liberty.” 

Education in the USSR (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 226 $1.25) is 
the latest of a series of studies issued by the 
U.S. Office of Education on education in other 
countries. This study appears to be well docu- 
mented and objective. However, appearing some- 
what more descriptive than analytical and 
covering a tremendous range of activities, this 
publication will be of little help in winning 
arguments over the quality of Soviet education. 
On the other hand, it does indicate the amount 
of time secondary school students spend in class 
(an average of 514 hours per day, 6 days per 
week in the last three years of secondary school, 
with not more than three to four hours of home- 
work a day). 

The Ideological Fallacies of Communism 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 25 p. 15 cents) presents the texts of staff 
consultations of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities with three prominent clergy- 
men of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths. The clergymen whose words are quoted 
are Dr. S. Andhil Fineberg, community-reiations 
consultant of the American Jewish Committee, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, and Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of 
the Christian Herald. 

Who Are They? Maurice Thorez and Palmiro 
Togliatti (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 8 p. 10 cents) was prepared at 
the request of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. With this 
publication on Thorez and Togliatti, respec- 
tively Secretary-Generals of the French and 
Italian Communist Parties, the Committee be- 
gins a presentation of the biographies of various 
of the Communist leaders who serve the Kremlin 
outside the Soviet Union. 
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Other Materials 


From time to time the State Department pub- 
lishes Background, which is usually devoted to 
a survey of a particular country or area and in- 
cludes appropriate maps and _ illustrations. 
Three recent issues of interest to social studies 
teachers (purchasable from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25) are devoted 
to: The Sudan—Middle East Bridge to Africa 
(20 p. 20 cents), Jraq (15 p. 15 cents), and Three 
New African Nations: Morocco, Tunisia, Libya 
(32 p. 25 cents), 

International Conciliation, a periodical pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, is designed to present factual 
statements and analyses of problems in the field 
of international organization. Each issue is de- 
voted to a single topic and is written by a spe- 
cialist in that field. Subscriptions at the rate 
of $1 for the five issues published each year 
should be mailed to the Endowment (United 
Nations Plaza at 46th St., New York 17), while 
orders for individual copies at 25 cents each 
should be addressed to the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press (2g60 Broadway, New York 27). An 
early fall issue each year is usually devoted to 
the issues before the U.N. General Assembly. 
The November 1957 issue was on the Century 
of the Homeless Man by Elfan Rees. The January 
1958 issue dealt with Law, Politics and Interna- 
tional Disputes by Lincoln Bloomfield. 

Effects of Radiation and Fallout (Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th. St., New York 
16: 28 p. 25 cents) is one of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets and is written by James F. Crow, 
Professor of Genetics at the University of Wis- 
consin, and formerly a member of the committee 
on the genetic effects of radiation of the National 
Academcy of Sciences. This booklet provides an 
excellent appraisal of the effects of atomic radia- 
tion and fallout on human beings, discussing 
such important aspects as medical radiation, na- 
tural radiation, somatic effects of radiation, and 
the effects of mutations on the population. 

Improving Reading in the Junior High School 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 165 p. 60 cents) is a U.S. Office of Education 
pubication of the proceedings of a two-day con- 
ference held in Washington on this subject. In- 
cluded is a chapter on, “What Are the Responsi- 
bilities of Social Studies Teachers for Teaching 
Reading?” The entire booklet provides a useful 
orientation for social studies teachers to one 
of the problems that is so central to effective so- 
cial studies inspection. 
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Visualizing the U.S.S.R. 

Helping American boys and girls to gain a 
definite impression of the true nature of life in 
modern Russia is not easy. The iron curtain 
policy adopted by the Kremlin forbids reliable 
and stimulating documentary-type photography, 
especially motion picture photography. Perhaps 
the new cultural exchange program negotiated 
between our government and the U.S.S.R. will 
make available more realistic and concrete pic- 
torial material. In the meantime the teacher 
must rely upon the ijimited amount of still pic- 
tures which filters through the border barriers, 
and supplement it with films of historical value. 
Care must be taken in the use of this teaching 
material that a partial picture is not mistaken 
for the whole truth, that pictures ten or more 
years old are not presented as accurate repre- 
sentations of the Russia of today. On the other 
hand, where the truth is not available, all kinds 
of strange impressions may result from idle spec- 
ulation. The picture must be filled in with read- 
ing, research, and suspended judgment based 
upon the best information available. Truly, this 
area of learning is of extreme importance, call- 
ing for the best teaching techniques and skill 
in directing the teaching-learning situation. 


Motion Pictures 


Aware of the need for bringing its members 
a better understanding of a potential enemy, the 
United States Army in 1953 produced a brief 
motion picture entitled The Soviet Union and 
Its People (19 minutes. United World Films). 
It furnishes basic facts concerning the geograph- 
ical nature of the country, the extent of its natural 
resources, and the spread of communism to 
satellite nations. Some attention is given to the 
complex variety of the inhabitants and their 
occupations. This non-classified film is generally 
available to the public and, like all the films 
mentioned here, may be rented from a number 
of educational film libraries throughout the 
country. 

Among the best documentary films which can 
be obtained on the U.S.S.R. are those produced 
by the March of Time and originally shown on 
television. These films have been taken over 


by the McGraw-Hill Book Company and are 
used in a number of school systems. Russians At 
War (17 minutes. McGraw-Hill) was made in 1945 
and shows the huge size of the country, the steps 
toward industrialization for war, women at work 
in industry, and the successful attack by the Ger- 
mans. It must be remembered that this film was 
made during the time when Russia was our val- 
ued ally and the commentary may sound strange 
in these times of the cold war. Another film in 
this series is The Kremlin’s Problem People, The 
Ukrainians (2g minutes, McGraw-Hill). Based 
upon accounts brought to America by refugees 
from the Ukraine, this film includes scenes de- 
picting the shortage of consumer goods, the high 
cost of living, exorbitant taxes, and poor facili- 
ties for the care of the sick. 

Other films on Russia distributed by McGraw- 
Hill include The First Moscow Purge Trials (27 
14 minutes. McGraw-Hill). This was one of the 
“You Are There” series seen originally over CBS 
television. The events of August 24, 1936 are 
shown here in a powerful dramatic presentation. 
Peoples of the Soviet Union (22 minutes. Mc- 
Graw-Hill) is one of the better films designed to 
aid in an understanding of the racial groups in 
Russia. Made by American cameramen some ten 
years ago and revised in 19532, this film shows life 
in Armenia, Georgia, Ukrainia, and also features 
the Tartars and the Uzbeks. 

Classroom film producers have not done too 
well in their treatment of modern Russia. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films has available an old 
set of silent films entitled “Inside Russia.” They 
are about twenty years old and are mainly trav- 
elogues. The titles in the series are Moscow- 
Leningrad (10 minutes), Peasant Life (10 min- 
utes), and Siberia (10 minutes). Featured are 
street scenes, housing projects, shops, industries, 
farms, and some views of home life. 

The Soviet Union: The Land and The Peo- 
ple (16 minutes. Coronet) surveys the largest 
country in the world. It shows the great diver- 
sity of land forms, climate, and human activities. 
Emphasis is upon the trend toward future devel- 
opment as seen in the expansion of heavy in- 
dustry, increased production, and wider use of 
previously undeveloped land. This film was pro- 
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duced under the direction of W. R. McConnell, 
Professor of Geography, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Filmstrips on Russia 


In some respects the filmstrips on the U.S.S.R. 
are superior to the motion pictures for they con- 
tain more recent pictures brought out of Russia 
or drawn from descriptions of travelers or refu- 
gees. They do lack the drama of movement, but 
their great value lies in the way they stimulate 
discussion and allow observation of the pictures 
while reaction and discussion take place. 

Highly recommended are the filmstrips pro- 
duced monthly by The Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities of the New York Times. Three which 
deal specifically with Russia are especially worthy 
of note. How Strong Is Russia (1951. Sale: $2) 
is a review of Russia’s size, people, resources, poli- 
tical system, industrial expansion, and military 
strengths and weaknesses. Shadow of the Kremlin 
(1954. Sale: $2.50) is an historical summary of the 
rise of Stalin to power, his methods of political 
control. This buildup of Russia’s military and 
economic strength is pictured. Finally, there is an 
analysis of the Soviet weakness in the human and 
economic fields. 

An interesting and elementary review of the 
subject is offered in Russia (1947. Sale: $2.95. 
Informative Classroom Pictures). This filmstrip 
compares old and new Russia, gives a brief his- 
tory of the nation and then furnishes brief se- 
quences on natural resources, transportation, 
collective farms, and schools. 

Somewhat more scholarly and stimulating is 
People of Russia (1955. Sale: $2.50. Life Maga- 
zine). The editors of Life, with their vast pic- 
ture resources, give us here a good view of the 
people, their national origins, life at home and 
at work, schools, religion and recreation. The 
political atmosphere is shown as it affects the 
private lives of the Russians. 

A series of sound filmstrips on the geography 
of the U.S.S.R. is available from the DuKane 
Corporation. Each strip is accompanied by a 
long-playing record which describes and elab- 
orates upon the scene shown in the filmstrip 
itself. European Russia (1956. Sale: $5. DuKane) 
takes the viewer on a trip from Murmansk to 
Leningrad. Seaports, mines, cities, and farms 
are pictured. Moscow To The Caucusus (1956. 
Sale: $5. DuKane) takes a trip down the Volga 
with views along the way, The Ukraine (1956. 
Sale: $5. DuKane) emphasizes agriculture and 


the life of the farmers in this section of the Soviet 
Union. 


Miscellaneous Materials on Russia 

The teacher who is seeking variety in his 
teaching is always on the lookout for useful 
materials. He may find it in Life magazine (See 
the January and February issues on the Russian 
Revolution) or in copies of the National Geo- 
graphic. Sets of still pictures like those produced 
and distributed by Informative Classroom Pic- 
tures will furnish him with good bulletin board 
materials or opaque projector lessons. The pic- 
tures in the pupils’ textbook or in other texts 
may be used as study material to be carefully 
examined and reported upon. 

Don’t overlook the services of your nearest 
film library or university extension service. Rec- 
ods such as those distributed by the University of 
Illinois deal with such topics as “Why Does 
Russia Distrust the West?’ “What Does Russia 
Want?” “Can We Co-operate With Soviet Rus- 
sia?” “Russia and the United States.” These 
records rent for $1 per day for the first one or- 
dered and for 50 cents for each additional record 
ordered at the same time. 

The tape recorder, too, can be brought into 
service by taping appropriate radio and televi- 
sion programs and using them in class when they 
fit into the lesson. The University of Illinois 
through its extension service will take a copy of 
the tape which you send them and for a fee of 
75 cents place on it a fifteen minute program 
which they have available. Among the great 
many programs ready for taping is one on the 
history of Russia called “Russia Expands.” 


To obtain any material listed in this article 
write directly to the producer whose address is 
given below: 


Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1 

DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Ill. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Life Magazine, Inc., Filmstrip Division, g Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Textfilm Dept., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. 

New York Times, Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43rd St., New York 18 

United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

University of Illinois, Division of University Extension, 
Visual Aids Service, Champaign, III. 
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Focus: Problems in Education 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department 
Library 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL StupIEs. By 

Earl S. Johnson. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1956. 476 p. $5.75. 

In Theory and Practices of the Social Studies 
we find an effort to combine substantive knowl- 
edge and theory in the social studies with the 
art of teaching them. The materials are designed 
primarily for the secondary school level, but the 
author suggests that they are applicable at the 
elementary and junior college level as well. This 
is not a textbook on the teaching of the social 
studies, It attempts to combine theory (‘great 
oughts”) and practice, from major problems to 
specific do and don’t for teachers. This volume 
represents a milestone in the literature of the 
teaching of the social studies. It is a comprehen- 
sive presentation of the results of Professor John- 
son's extensive canvass of the literature of educa- 
tion, psychology, philosophy, and the social sci- 
ences, and is richly documented with quotations 
from authorities in each of these fields. Space 
does not permit review of the author’s philoso- 
phy of education, social science analysis, discus- 
sion of the relationship between science and 
values, the method of inquiry, and extensive 
coverage of topics pertaining to the social studies 
curriculum and methodology. 

What shall I do with my life? Attributing this 
great question to Tolstoy, Professor Johnson 
suggests that it should be the persistent focus 
of all teaching not in the sense of preachment 
but “in the sense that social education should 
find its constant focus in the formation of char- 
acter” and should provide standards for success 
and failure and help students to see them- 
selves in critically objective ways. Thus the char- 
acteristics of students, the process of growing up, 
and the school and class structure assume major 
significance in achieving the goals of social edu- 
cation in a democratic society. 

The teacher is seen as therapist, teacher of 
facts, counselor, interpreter, planner and analyst 


in a system of education which has as its supreme 
end the making of democratic character. This is 
no materialistic point of view, but rather a per- 
sonal development and moralistic theme. Demo- 
cratic character is the result of the interplay of 
loving and thinking, believing and reasoning 
with ultimate faith in the method of intelligence. 

The author’s style is clear and provocative 
with frontal attacks upon issues that readers may 
be challenged to debate. It would be quite im- 
possible to find unanimous or even general ac- 
ceptance of any single point of view on many 
of the issues covered, and yet in the identification 
and analysis of these issues and in the establish- 
ment of meaningful relationships a significant 
contribution was made. 

Roy A. PRICE 


Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
CONSTRAINT AND VARIETY IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 

TION. By David Riesman. Lincoln, Nebraska: 

University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 160 p. 

$2.75. 

The three essays in this book, originally given 
as lectures at the University of Nebraska, aim, 
according to the prologue, to “place American 
higher and secondary education in its cultural 
context.” This is a very large order, even for 
so well-known and well-informed a person as the 
author of The Lonely Crowd, who is quite aware 
of what he calls “the fabulous heterogeneity” of 
our schools and colleges. 

The first essay, ““The Academic Procession,” 
shows “some of the ways in which universities 
serve as models for one another as academic 
fashions spread,” but Mr. Riesman is sure that 
many colleges at the tail of the procession are 
influenced slowly if at all by the changing 
modes. He believes that the leading institutions 
today have less “ferment of innovation and ex- 
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periment” than was evident a generation ago. 
Since he also seems to think that the number of 
places where good research flourishes has in- 
creased and that in general teaching and texts 
are improving, one reader cannot regret the 
alleged diminution of “ferment” as much as Mr. 
Riesman seems to, for if it is really diminishing, 
whence come the ideas for research? 

A second essay, “The Intellectual Veto 
Groups,” discusses the relationships among uni- 
versity departments, particularly those between 
the newer social sciences of anthropology, soci- 
ology, and social psychology and the older dis- 
ciplines, which Mr. Riesman argues, act as veto 
groups. It is a study of university politics from 
the point of view of a sociologist who can also 
sympathize with and see the values of the veto 
groups. 

The final essay, “Secondary Education and 
‘Counter-Cyclical Policy,’ ” is, for this reader, the 
most provocative, but in some ways the most 
obscure of the book. Provocative and interesting 
because of Mr. Riesman’s portrayal of the vary- 
ing pressures upon high schools and their teach- 
ers; obscure because he defines “counter-cyclical” 
in his prologue, not in the lecture, as “opposing 
booms and busts in our cultural economy.” Con- 
ceivably, some would not agree with the author 
on what constitutes a boom or a bust. In the 
penultimate paragraph of the essay, one finds 
that counter-cyclical action may mean opposing 
new developments which appear excessive. If so, 
educational history is full of counter-cyclical 
action. 

Epwarp S. Noyes 


Master of Arts in Teaching 
Yale University 


Books to Use in Teaching 
Pustic ScHooLs IN Our Democracy. By Law- 
rence A. Cremin and Merle L. Borrowman. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 226 p. 

$2.64. 

This comprehensive yet compact book was pre- 
pared primarily for high school students, in the 
recognition that educators have neglected to ex- 
plain education to the very people who are 
destined to be the public that makes decisions 
concerning our schools. The book provides es- 
sential background and, in addition, portrays 
teaching as an opportunity for creativity, co- 
operation with colleagues, and identification 
with student achievements, which should serve 


to attract additional dedicated people to our 
ranks. 

Using a typical community as a case study, 
the book illustrates the techniques of our schools 
in meeting individual differences among students 
and in developing programs consistent with the 
needs and goals of particular communities. The 
training essential for various teachers is vividly 
portrayed, and the total services of a school sys- 
tem are shown to be “behind the education of 
each child.” Such a discussion should be of value 
in “involving” the student in his own education, 
as well as cultivating appreciation for his role 
as one who will determine the policies of his 
school system. 

The book includes the history of issues in pub- 
lic education; a balanced presentation of con- 
temporary issues and pressure group activities; 
the economic aspects of bonding, budgeting and 
taxation; the legal framework for public educa- 
tion; and sociological and psychological insights 
associated with developing curricula and teach- 
ing methods. Thus it could well be used for a 
semester of integrated study. 

Stimulating activities to broaden the study of 
education are suggested in each chapter. One 
which was not suggested but might illustrate the 
book’s potential would be a problems approach: 
to analyze and evaluate the community’s educa- 
tional budget, interviewing appropriate people 
about needs and goals, studying tax rates, and so 
on, finally recommending an educational pro- 
gram and budget. 

Lastly, it should be said that the book would 
be valuable for lay discussion groups, teacher- 
training institutions, and even teacher discus- 
sion groups. 

Georce L. Fersu 
Joint Council on Economic Education 


On BECOMING AN EDUCATED PERSON: AN ORIEN- 
TATION TO COLLEGE. By Virginia Voeks. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1957. 
147 p. $2.00 

Stupy Is Harp Work. By William H. Armstrong. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 167 p. 
$2.00. 

Virginia Voeks, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at San Diego State College, has written 
an unusual kind of study aid manual. It has the 
double advantage of being written in an emi- 
nently readable style and incorporating a well- 
documented review of experiments in human 
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learning. She has neatly integrated the applica- 
ble results of psychological research into a book 
crammed with helpful suggestions for the stu- 
dent. By so doing, she has increased the plausi- 
bility of her comments for the reader. Her chap- 
ters on the nature of an educated person and on 
ways to deal with personality characteristics 
which conflict with achievement are unusually 
full of helpful advice. This is one of the better 
study aids available for college students, for it 
deals specifically with problems common among 
students in this new, unsettling environment, 

Study Is Hard Work is written for secondary 
school students and college freshmen by the Head 
of the Department of Study Techniques at the 
Kent School in Connecticut, It consists of short 
chapters covering all of the important aspects 
of effective study. Each chapter is followed by an 
excellent summary in outline form and a series 
of study exercises which enable the student to 
apply the suggestions contained in the chapter. 
There are short tests on the chapter’s contents 
where appropriate. This text has developed out 
of the author's course in study techniques and is 
best suited for a textbook in similar courses. Of 
special note are the chapters on learning to 
listen and on preparing written assignments. The 
author’s style is appropriate for the full discus- 
sion format he employs, as opposed to the con- 
cise, workbook style so often used in this type 
of text. Yet he is never condescending. A close 
reading of this book should convince the student 
that, although study is hard work, it can be gain- 
ful employment. 

Joun M. DuGGAN 

College Entrance Examination Board 


@ 
Other Books to Know About 


SocIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part Two. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: The Society, 
1957. 320 p. $3.25 (paper); $4.00 (cloth). 

SocIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY. 
By John U. Michaelis. Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. (rev. ed.) 523 p. $5.75. 

More THAN SociAL Srupies: A VIEW OF SOCIAL 
LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 452 p. $5-95- 
It is more than go years since the National 

Society for the Study of Education has devoted 

one of its yearbooks exclusively to the social sci- 

ences—perhaps an indication of the lack of re- 
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spect which the professional educators who 
operate that organization have for content 
scholarship or subject-matter organization. This 
present volume was prepared by a committee 
headed by Professor Ralph C’ Preston of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Neither the committee 
nor the group of contributors include a single 
subject-matter specialist. Yet several people who 
have played major roles in the work of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies are in- 
cluded, and it will not surprise the readers of 
Social Education that this volume has balance 
and perspective, and makes “sense.” 

In the opening chapter, “The Role of Social 
Studies in Elementary Education,” Dr. Preston 
decries many recent trends in teaching social 
studies at the elementary level: conflicting experi- 
mentation and thought; the grudging acceptance 
of the “transmission of the social heritage as a 
role of the social studies”; the assumption that 
all learning is inductive; the tendency to “over- 
simplify the psychological nature of concepts”; 
the tendency to treat “social studies” and “social 
learning” as synonymous terms. He calls for a 
leisurely study of fewer topics, for an end to the 
assumption that “a curriculum can grow out of 
the concrete life experiences of the present and 
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A new book for instructors offering courses to present and prospective teachers of geography 


& THE UNITED STATES AND 
: THE WORLD TODAY 


Edited by Ciype F. Koun, Northwestern Univ. Jan. 1958 + 5M"x 8" 256 pages $3.50 list, paper 
THIs COMPACT LITTLE BOOK appraises the geographic factors in international relations. In particular, it sum- 
marizes the economic, political, and social relations between the United States and other major world areas 
since 1945. It then demonstrates how the teaching of geography in the school program can develop a better 
understanding of these relations. 

In Part I the new relations of the United States with other world areas are analyzed by ten leading 
geographers: Preston E. James, Harold H. McCarty, W. Mason Wade, Clarence F. Jones, Arthur E. Moodie, 
Philip L. Wagner, Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., Donald R. Petterson, Norton S. Ginsburg, and Charies M. Davis. 
In Part II, under the general heading, *‘Acquiring Understandings of Our New Relations Through Geographic 


Learning,’’ the ideas presented by these geographers are incorporated into the social studies curriculum at 


the elementary and secondary grade levels. 
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disregard the organized patterns of understand- 
ing that previous learning has made available.” 

The entire volume is provocative; every chap- 
ter is worth reading. This reviewer liked espe- 
cially those by Dimond, Burrow, Wilson and 
Collings, Oberholtzer and Madden, and the two 
chapters—introductory and concluding—by Pres- 
ton. He considers the volume truly fine and com- 
mends it highly. 

The writer has considered Michaelis’ the best 
text in elementary school social studies methods 
since the first volume appeared. The new edition 
is more than a reprinting; it represents both 
change and improvement. It might have included 
more emphasis on the use of source materials in 
the middle and upper grades, more attention 
to the problem of creating reality in a study of 
the past, a consideration of the role of biography. 
It is, however, marked by good judgment and a 
realistic approach to the problems of the ele- 
mentary school teacher. 

It is difficult to appraise the third volume and 
not appear to be merely a carping critic. Profes- 
sor Miel and Miss Brogan are obviously in favor 
of democracy, continuity in social learning, help- 
ing children to feel good about themselves and 
to extend their life-space, and the creation among 


children of socially useful meanings. They are 
just as obviously opposed to history and geogra- 
phy as fields of learning, to all textbooks written 
by subject-matter specialists, to the “discon- 
tinuity of learning,” to “information-centered 
study.” Their book is marked by faulty general- 
ization, organized to “prove” a point of view. 
The authors repeatedly set up straw men and 
then demolish them with ferocity. 

The title, More Than Social Studies, would 
seem to be misleading. Considerably less than 
social studies—something called a new approach 
to social learning—is discussed. The preface opens 
with this phrase: “There is need for straight 
thinking. . . .” On page 336 we are told that it is 
the responsibility of the school “To help children 
change meanings that prevent the children from 
perceiving themselves in democratic relating in 
both their present and future living.” If that re- 
sembles ‘‘straight thinking” to any reader of this 
review, then that person might enjoy the in- 
flated gobbledygook that is spread over 450 pages. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Social Studies Department 
State University Teachers 
College at Cortland 
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SociAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Henry J. Otto. New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 1956. 495 p. $5.50. 

IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Pauline Hilliard. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. 144 p. $2.85. 
Otto says that social education should be a 

deliberate teaching venture to promote all the de- 

sired social attitudes, skills, knowledges, and be- 
haviors which society is seeking to develop in 
children, along with the methods, materials, and 
situations which are used to attain the desired 
ends. In pointing up the vehicles schools can 
use for social education he discusses the class- 
room society and then shows many successful 
practices carried on in all-school activities (stu- 
dent council, publications, office helpers, etc.), 
the lunchroom and social parties, speech, play- 
making, literature, physical education, school 
camping, and instruction in the social studies. 
“Cooperative teacher-pupil planning, committee 
work, the use of resource persons and other com- 
munity resources in helping to tie school and 
community together, the use of dramatizations, 
the development of study skills in reading, and 
the development of competence in oral and 


written communication are examples of other 
objectives more easily achieved if deliberate effort 
to attain them is made within the meaningful 
setting provided by instruction in the social 
studies.” 

Although problems and issues in learning in 
the social studies are thoughtfully presented 
there is no definitive treatment of method. So- 
cial studies instruction is one of the six special 
vehicles for social education. The chapter on 
“Learning in the Cultural Matrix” is an excel- 
lent summary, emphasizing the importance of the 
cultural matrix within which an individual de- 
velops and grows to maturity yet which does 
not affect all individuals to the same degree. The 
table of contents is in great enough detail to 
constitute a fine preview of the detailed organiza- 
tion of the book. 

The “Contents” pages of a book fascinate this 
reviewer when they are in detail, for they may 
tell us rather quickly whether further perusal is 
of immediate importance or can be postponed 
to an indefinite future. 

Let us present to the reader the main parts 
and titles of the brief chapters in the Hilliard 
book. Part I, We Recognize a Challenge, has one 
chapter, “It’s a Human Problem.” Part II, We 
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Seek a Direction, is developed in: “Charting the 
Way”; “Accepting Oneself and Others”; “Learn- 
ing to Work Together”; and “Changing Feelings 
and Behavior.” Part III], We Introduce Changes 
in Practice has “Changes Are in the Human 
Qualities in Each Situation”; “Children Help 
Make a School Home”; “The World of People 
and Things Is Important”; “The Problems Are 
All Around Us”; “At Home With a Third 
Grade” (6 pages); and “Problems of Social Liv- 
ing Involve the Whole School” (2 pages). Part 
IV, We Pose Some Over-All Considerations, has 
one chapter called “The Way of the School Must 
be the Way of Democ racy,” which is meant to be 
a brief summary, and is. 

There you are. Does the table of contents call 
for high-priority scanning? Or does it call for 
indefinite postponement? 

W. Linwoop CHASE 


School of Education 
Boston University 


READINGS IN EpucaTion. Edited by Arthur Foft 
and Jean D. Grambs. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. 468 p. $4.50. 


EDUCATION AND THE SociAL Orper. Edited by 
Blaine E. Mercer and Edwin R. Carr. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1957. 585 Pp. 
$6.00. 

SocIAL FOUNDATIONS oF EpucaTion. Edited by 
William O. Stanley, B. Othanel Smith, Ken- 
neth D. Benne, and Archibald W. Anderson. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 638 p. 
5-90. 

It is comforting to turn from the launching 
pads of Cape Canaveral to those of publishers’ 
row, and to consider a three-stage missile, recently 
released and currently in operational production, 
whose range and constructive power are con- 
siderable. 

The three volumes under review comprise a 
total of 278 selections apportioned by eight edi- 
tors among 1691 pages. The reviewer did not 
study each selection with consumate care. His 
survey did, however, take him from Angell to 
Znaniecki, and while his evaluation was grounded 
somewhat more thoroughly in structure than de- 
tail, he was decidedly impressed with the indi- 
vidual and collective merit of the volumes. 

Readings in Education is the most diversified 
and least academic of the three. It is designed 
specifically though not exclusively as a com- 
panion volume to An Introduction to the Study 
of Education, by George Willard Frasier (Harper 
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and Brothers, revised edition, 1956), and its ex- 
pository superstructure is appropriately minimal. 
Unlike the other compilations, it is not oriented 
explicitly toward social perspectives, and is ac- 
cordingly less circumscribed in the scope of its 
offerings. Illustrative of these are, “How Do 
You Know a Good Teacher?” by Dorothy Mc- 
Cuskey; “The Gradgrind System,” by Charles 
Dickens; ‘‘Man’s Education,” by Rousseau; “Who 
Thinks What About Educators?” by Frederic 
Terrien; “One with Shakespeare,” by Martha 
Foley; and “University Days,” by James Thurber. 

The big brother of the three, in terms of size 
and number of selections, is Social Foundations 
of Education. It surveys the field of education 
in the context of social concepts and issues. It 
deals, for example, with the educational rele- 
vance of culture, social groups, and community 
structure; and conversely with the social aspects 
of school organization, pedagogical method, and 
the teaching profession. Representative selections 
are, “The Sociology of the School,” by Willard 
Waller; “Class Bias in Intelligence Tests,” by 
Allison Davis; “Social Integration in the United 
States,” by Robert Angel; and “Education and 
Social Change,” by John Dewey. 

The most ambitious of the three, in terms of 
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theoretical orientation is Education and the So- 
cial Order. Beginning with the stated theme that 
education is a social process, and ending with a 
program for the development of a vigorous soci- 
ology of education, it includes a variety of con- 
tributions by anthropologists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, educators, theologians, and journal- 
ists. Although its topics and materials largely 
parallel those presented in the Social Founda- 
tions volume, its selections are subjected less to 
editorial compression: less fully packed, it is 
somewhat easier on the draw. Sample offerings 
are “Education, Child-Training, and Culture,” 
by Scudder Mekeel; “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” by Robert Merton; “Desegregation,” 
by Robin Williams, Jr., and Margaret Ryan; 
and “Education for Individuality,”” by Malcolm 
MacLean. 

If the editors and authors, known and worth 
knowing, who produced these books need the 
praise of the reviewer, they certainly have it. But 
most of all they need readers, and if a few posi- 
tive paragraphs can help attract these, the re- 
viewer suspects that there will be more than 
enough praise to come. 

WILLIAM C. SAYERS 
University of the State of New York 


A FourTH oF A Nation. By Paul Woodring. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 
255 Pp. $4.50. 

The jacket blurb indicates that Professor 
Woodring is presenting a new system of educat- 
ing one fourth of a nation. We are told that this 
book gives sound answers to our present educa- 
tion system, that it represents a new and exciting 
philosophy of education, and that it is a pro- 
found and stimulating book. 

Professor Woodring reduces the many prob- 
lems confronting education today to an either- 
or: one group in our country seems to favor the 
education of the “whole man” and another group 
favors the discipline and education of the mind. 
I read the book twice. I think it is fair to say 
that Mr. Woodring’s new philosophy consists 
largely in saying that there are advantages to 
each position and disadvantages to each. How we 
can educate the whole man without educating 
his mind remains a puzzle, and to suggest that 
doing less of either and more of both constitutes 
a new philosophy is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Woodring has many unkind things to say 
about the education and training of teachers. He 
sees an important place for practice teaching; he 
thinks it is important for teachers to have some 
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work in the philosophy of education and in edu- 
cational psychology. Professor Woodring has 
taught educational philosophy and educational 
psychology at Western Washington College of 
Education and is now a full time consultant for 
the (Ford) Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. He suggests (page 187) that this book 
might conceivably be used as a text in a course 
dealing with educational philosophy. 

If we think of Mr. Woodring as an educator, 
we cannot agree too strongly with his opening 
sentence, which inciudes the clause “education 
is too important to be left to the educators.” 
There is an almost complete absence of discus- 
sion of educational theory which relates to learn- 
ing. There is much about the organization of 
education, and nearly all of it is opinion. 

Louis E. RATHs 


School of Education 
New York University 


In Toward A Reconstructed Philosophy of 
Education (Dryden, $4.50) Theodore Brameld 
appears dissatisfied because progressivism in edu- 
cation has no blueprint for “Culture.”” Recon- 
struction of education, he says, requires the work- 


ing tools of democratic Marxism—militant lead- 
ership from educators persuading the majority of 
people that they should have continuous, maxi- 
mal satisfaction of wants. This appeal seems 
strangely like the often-lampooned pie in the sky 
doctrine. The myopia of Brameld’s utopia is its 
focus on fixed social ends—a modern instance of 
the ancient quest for certainty. D.B.G. 


Teachers concerned with the education of dis- 
turbed children, or indeed of emotionally 
healthy ones, will find A Class for Disturbed 
Children by Leonard Kornberg (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, Bureau of Publications, $3.75) 
a helpful, stimulating, and often beautifully 
written book. Sharing with us the insights gained 
from his extensive experience with disturbed 
children, Mr. Kornberg reports the case study of 
a class of such children while he was their 
teacher. In this book, Mr. Kornberg has made a 
distinct contribution to education by presenting 
an educational theory and practice that combine 
psychiatric concepts with the existentialist phi- 
losophy of Martin Buber. Although his proposals 
will not be easy to implement, it does seem worth 
while to make the attempt. D.O.W. 
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